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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEwW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Christmas and New Year’s 
MUSICAL GIFTS. 


a M S New and Enlarged Edition! ‘The 
G E King’s Highway,” “* Nancy Lee,” “ The 
lost Chord,” “* The Maiden’s Rose,” “ Jamie,” are Five 


exceptionally good Songs that 
one of the most attractive that 


English Song. 


Binding, $4. 


make this collection OF 
las ever been issued. 
250 large pages. 
Price in Cloth, $3.; Fine 


— 


NOVELLO’S MUSICAL PRESENTS. 
Elegant London Cift-Books. 
SUNLIGHT OF SONG (84.25); CHRIST. 
MAM CABOLS (33.00); MOTHER GOOSE 
MELODIES ($2.50), all profusely illustrated in the 

pest style of the art, 


COMIC OPERA. 


H. M. S. PINAFORE. Words and music 


complete. Easy, bright music, full of fun and frolic, 
and unexceptionable in morals, Just the thing for 
amateur performance, Price $1.00. 


jar" Send G cts., and receive, 
worth of music in the Musical 
published weekly. $2.00 per year. 


(a Any Book mailed post-free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Washington Street, Boston. 
THE — 


“Gospel Male Choir,” 


By JAMES MeGRANAHAN. 


The «distinguishing feature of this new work is, that 
every piece is arranged for men's voices, thus filling a 
‘ave lieretofore unocenpied, and furnishing the means 
or such inspiring music as is referred in the following 


CARD FROM MR. MOODY: 


cordially recommend Mr. McGranahan’s 
book of Gospel Songs arranged for Male Voices, 
for use in Gospel Services, 

Tregard the singing of appropriate pieces, 
such as are found in this book, by a Mule 
Chorus as* the most inspiring and effective 
music I have ever heard. D. L. Moopy.” 


free, GO cts. 
ecord, which is 


G THE 
OSPEL MALE CHOI 


contains the most useful of the older Gospel Songs, and 
a large supply of new ones never before published in 
any form. All are easily arranged, and kept well 
within the compass of Male Voices. 


Price of GOSPEL MAIL CHOIR, 
50 Ceuts by Mail, $5.00 a Doz. by Express. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


Address JOMIN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Marshall's Great Portraits 


LINCOLN, 
GRANT, 
BEECHER, 
WASHINGTON, 


FREE! 


A RENEWAL of THe JouRNAL and One New Subscrip- 
tion will secure TWO ENGRAVINGS. A RENEWAL 
and Two New Subscriptions will secure THREE EN- 
GRAVINGS. The greatest offer ever made! 


OSCAR MARSIIALL, 
245 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Important to Teachers. 
WIDE AWAKE will be specially desirable as a 

ee 187 Reader in Schools. Each num- 
ber will have lively sketches of ‘Travel and chatty arti- 
cles upon various Industries, Lesides light, pure-toned 
Stories und beautiful Poems. $2.00 a year. Special 

« ata 
| Holidlay flo D. LOTHROP 42CO., 


Franklin Street, 


Bible Warehouse and PUBLISHERS, 
Book Store, BOSTON, 


NEW-ENGLAND 


Journal 


THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it. 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing. cun- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 

nS. healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Work City; 

OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WARETIOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 


‘Teachers, 


And all who desire to make a valuable present, will do 
well to recollect that the 


SYNCHRONOLOGICAL CHART 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
By 8S. C. ADAMS, 


Is preéminently superior to all attempts in the line of 
illustrating History, in this or any other country. 


Size, 27 inches by 22 feet. 
Styles, Book form, and Panoramic on rollers, 


Address 
N. C. GODDARD, 
MALDEN, MAss. 


199 b 


Reduction in Price 


BINDERS. 


Subscribers to the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
wish to preserve their papers can now be furnished 
with Binders for One Dollar, post-paid,—a reduc- 
tion of 50 cents from our former price. 

Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

Jan. 1, 1879, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Something New! 


“THE GRAMMATICAL, SPELLING, AND WRITING- 
Book,” by Richards, A.M. ; designe’ to make the 
pupil his own language teacher. It should be used in 
every school, Prive 10 cents. 201 tf 


ST PUBLISH ED—SENT FREE. Con- 
J y+ History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 22% 


Gr NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
neipal, 69 Chester, square, Boston, Mass. 201 


MERIT, ete. Teachers’ Price 
ADAMS, Mill, N. H. 201e 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


}Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors W/THOUT CHARGE. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 

30 Union Square, N. Y. 
SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 

143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 
ta Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 
How to Study and Teach Elocution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular. 
189zz Addressat ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston, 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
Western Subscription Agency 


National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
Good Times,” 
— FOR 


185 zz (1) 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS. 
Address 
KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
Room 79, Corner of LA SALLE & 
Metrepolitan Bleck,{ RANDOLPH ST7S., 


STATIONERY, 
ENGRAVING, 
PRINTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Fifty Per Cent. Less than the Usual Charges 
for First-class Engraved Work. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Price. 
Engraving Vlate and 50 
Cards in Script. worth 


Address engraved on old 


or new plates........... 50 


Printing 50 Cards when 
the plate isfurnished. .50 


Engraving Monogram.... 1.50 


Wedding and Party Orders at Low Rates. 
Crests and Coat of Arms Engraved. 
Illuminating, Stamping, and Printing. 
Great Bargains in English & English French Stationery. 


(a For samples and Catalogue, &c., send three 


Scent stamps. 
PILLSBURY, 


680 Sixth Avenue, NweVork. 


es taught in schools, classes, and to 
private pupils. Terms leasonable. Address F.C. 
ROBERTSON & Centre St. (Highlands), Boston, 185 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. ©.8. COLBY 


COLBY 
will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 

Stammering cured, Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 

Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.| 


An Advecat for Teachers seeking position$ 
Clients of knewn Calibre and Character 
(@™ Circulars with Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 4th STREET, NEW ¥ = K. 


q , and 30 in. diam. Send f. 
GLOBES, "H.'s, Name & 00, Troy 


a— 


Year, 83; in advance, $2 


Price, Single Copics, 10 cts. 


P. 0. BOX 

THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 

I. The usual Academic course. 

Ul. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
<angneg are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

III, The a accel course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate, Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students i scholarships and gratuities. 

Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’ 
151 zz (1) College Hill, Mass. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. Ca Next Term 
opens Feb, 3. Catalogue sent on 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., /’rest. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 Bast 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-Schooi, and School of Elo- 
cution, Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire yexr. 


SUPLEE'S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. By T.D, Suplée. 12mo, 400 pp., $1.25. 


Pror. HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 
“ It supplies a need that each teacher af ‘Trench’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way,and adds 
much to the usefulness of a book full of prusit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 
Copies for examination, by ald, pommel. for $1.00, 
W. J. WIDDLETON, /’ub., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room 
A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our fall-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DusTLEess CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third, 


Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source, 
UNION SLATE CO., 
63 Maiden Lane, 


School Siates and 
School Supplies. NEW YORK, 


189 eow 


171 


(a Samples of Lraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
or 15 cents. 162 eow tf 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadeciphina. 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
« 191 FULTON N, ¥. 
Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. “Zz 


NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 195 zz Music Hall, Boston. 


-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


Vor cizseular or information, address F. B, Snow, 
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Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo! 
Desk, and has no equal. 


‘New-England School Furnishing Co, 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATES 


DIAMOND 


Wall Slating. 


$1.00 | HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 

° 1.75 | GALLON.......... 6.00 


> Pints 
Easily applied by any painter, and warranted to pro- 
ome ~ best Blackboard ever made on Wall, Wood, 
or Metal. 


¥. SILICATE BOOK SLATE Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Street, N. Y. 


e178 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establisied in 1837. 

8 Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

. Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted 
Ilustrated Catalogue seni Free. 
Vaxoczes & Tirr. 102 £. 21 St. Cincinnati 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 


Agents for the Celebrated 
“TRIUMPH” & “TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationary and Folding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 
= 


== 
ais 
323 


MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of all kinds. 


t~ School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 
mailed to any address. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
196 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


USE 
“A DAVIS, 


L 
Rest Known. Estas 


MUSIC atthe NEW ENGLAND 
125 Lessons for $1 5 Conservatory, 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors, 18,000 


students since 1°67. Situations secured for its duates. 
For prospectus E, Tourjes, Music Hal, | Boston. 


al PRICES REDUCED. E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 
Office WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. Importer and of 
‘ Black, per $400 | Black, per half-gal- | Sehool and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 


Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 
Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the-manufac- 
turer, thereby savi 


which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retai/ dealer. | 
|and Finish and for Pure 


Address J. DAVIS WILDER, 


188 zz eow 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


to themselves the large discounts | Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS ; for sale 


Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first- 
xcellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 

N. B.—I have no partner 
in business. 188 r 


tus of 
and Rare Chemicals. 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus 2 Chemicals, 


SEPARATELY AND IN SETS. 


“O74 


on application. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical,’and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
520 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
193e0w 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


The loss of the memory, the nervous and exhausted 


and Drawing Models. 


Anatomical, Mechanical, 


WIS | N. H. EDGERTON, 924 Chestnut-St., Philadelphia. 


‘SALVUVddV - OWWNAG 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


a 
ES 
aa 
3 
aa 
{150 Tremont St., Boston. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
t@ WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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PTICAL g 
MATHEMATE 


MAT ROR LAG 
Ores 


as” AGENT Oo 
Biz J. Beck .Lonvon. 


We L.E.Guacey. 


Jas. W.QueEN Co. 
Correspondence solicited Terms reasonable. 


SPENGERIA 


In 20 Numbers, of superior 
English make, suited to every style 
of writing. A Sample of each, tor 
trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 Cts. 
A your Stationer for the 
Speneecrian Pens. 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


feeling, the dissatisfaction with the result of one’s la- 
bors, the dull, unrefreshed sleep, the want of appetite, 
and Neuralgia, are simply the Brain and Nervous Sys- 
tem calling for their necessary food. VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES restore the lost elements to the Brain, 


and inerease Nerve Roves by supplying, not medicine, 
but foed. F. CROS j 


BY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by druggists. 201 a 


tESTERBROOK’S') 


> Wes AK OFFIOg 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser. 


Dustless, 
DURABLE. 


This new device for blackboard rnbbers meets a want 

long felt in the school-room. It has given 
THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 

in every test, and has received from promiuent educa- 
tors most emphat testimonials of superiority. 

Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced of the 
excellence of the “‘ Climax,’’ by the unanswerable evi- 
dence of your own senses. 


Address 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/’r, 
CORRY, PENN. 


A. @. WHITCOMB, 


1971 


ay} 40f 
up aj0g 


gg 
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ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
It is purely vegetable and perfectly harim- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
Taken im 

fat 


venting ite being converted into fat. 
uce a 


accordance with directions, it w 
0 te five pounds per week. 

“ Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeass 50; smd what was true then is none 
the less 60 to-day. Bold by druggists, or sent, by exe 
press, for $1.50, co. $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


(AUTHOR UNKNOWN.) 


An old man totters on the road, 
Bowed down with age and care; 

His locks are white, and float about 
Like snowflakes in the air. 

The clouds are ga‘hering darkly round, 
The night seems settling fast, 

The wind sends forth a moaning sound, 
The owlets flutter past. 


The old man halts along the road, 
He sees the gathering gloom: 
No hope has he, no power to stay 
His fast-approaching doom. 
He sees the children pass him by, 
And sadly turns his face: 
He knows too well that he must die,— 
The New Year take his place. 


He hears the children clap their hands 
And shout aloud for glee,— 

He marks them hasten on their way, 
The glad New Year to see; 

And then he hears the midnight chime 
Ring out his funeral knell; 

His life fades fast, he rests at last, — 
The new year breaks the spell. 


A little child now leads the way: 
His step is light and bold; 
His hair is bright, and floats about 
Like threads of burnished gold. 
The clouds are passing swift away, 
The morn seems softand clear; 
The night has passed, — the sun’s bright ray 
Brings in the glad New Year. 


Farewell, Old Year! your work is done; 
A new one fills your place. 
The darkest night will pass away, 
The morning dawn apace. 
We cannot bring the dead to life, 
Nor wasted hours recall; 
But in the coming year we may 
Perhaps atone for all. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


How to Support a Scnoot Journar,—l1. Sub- 
scribe for it. 2. Read it. There are not as many sub- 
scribers to any school journal as there ought to be, but 
no journal has as many readers as it has subscribers. 
Five minutes a day is all the time it would occupy, yet 
how many can say that they have read every number 
of this journal from the beginning to the end? “All 
the articles are not equally good.” Granted. But if 
you ‘don’t read them all, how can you tell but that you 
skip some of the best ? “Some articles are downright 
stupid.” Admitted. But would you have a picture all 
lights? Music is all the more enjoyable for an occa- 
sional discord. Besides, the journal aims “to hold the 
mirror up to nature,” and are there not stupid teachers, 
dear readers, as well as stupid preachers? 3. Write 
for it. Then you will sympathize with the writers of 
the stupid articles, and will wonder where the brilliant 
writers got all their brilliancy. You will read with a 
new relish after you have tried your hand at writing. 
That is the exercise that gives an appetite for intel- 
lectual food. He that reads much and writes nothing 
grows mentally lazy, fat, and dyspeptic.—Maryland 
School Journal. 

THINKERS are very scarce. Some persons think in 
a one-sided way. They get one idea.into their heads, 
and, it being so small, fills the entire cavity almost to 
bursting. On all occasions they talk about it, explain, 
argue, write, and try to convert everybody to their be- 
lief. Thinking persons are disgusted, but shallow and 
swall-brained persons are converted. The broad, gen- 
erous, roomy brain, well balanced and counterpoised, is 
capable of taking in many ideas, in weighing, compar- 
ing, and inwardly digesting them. The result is wise 
conclusions, solid arguments, and generous convictions. 


Such brains are like the great mountains, they receive 


most of the sunlight of common-sense. They stand as 
landmarks of the centuries, clear in their grandeur, and 


memorable among minor changes. We instinctively 
worship great mountains and great brains. We wor- 
ship God first because he is great. A good fool we de- 
spise, but a great knave we tolerate. — Barnes’ Ed. 
Monthly. 


Necessity oF Goop Orper 1n Scnoor.—It is a 
mistake to try to teach without having good order. No 
teacher should think of teaching at all until he had es- 
tablished between himself and his class a perfect under- 
standing regarding this matter; until he had clearly 
shown his pupils that it was necessary that one person 
should be absolutely master, and that he was the person 
entitled to that position by virtue of his office, his supe- 
rior intelligence, experience, and force of character. 
Without order in his business and among his employees, 
no business-man can hope to be successful. Without 
the perfect order which we call discipline in an army, 
it is a disorganized mob, incapable, unmanageable, and 
at the mercy of its foes. Without order in a school, at 
least one-half of a teacher’s power is wasted, partly 
through,the inattention of the scholars, and partly in 
reducing the disorder to what some teachers regard as 
endurable limits. Experience has proved this, and 
therefore every good teacher insists on having good 
order before attempting to teach. “The husband who 
starts in his matrimonial career as lieutenant, never 
gets promotion.” A teacher is rarely promoted in a 
school in which he has not earned his position by the 


close of the first day. There is a lamentable weakness 
about a teacher who allows his scholars to form the 
public opinion of his school, and establish its character 
independent of him.— The Canada School Journal. 


Take Time To Reapv.—Those who complain for 
want of time to read on educational subjects are only 
teachers in name. They have sought the school for the 
purpose only of securing a little money, and hence the 
spirit of teaching is wanting; there is plenty of lan- 
guage that may be in measure or rhyme, and not be 
poetry, because the spirit of poetry is wanting. It pro- 
duces no permanent effect upon its readers; so with 
this teaching. Teachers, take time to make yourselves 
the best kind of teachers; take time to know more to- 
day about teaching than yesterday ; take time to know 
the reason why knowledge, presented in a certain 
method, serves to develop the human mind, and pre- 
sented differently, really produces stupidity. Take time 
to know the work of the great masters of your profes- 
sion. Take time to prepare yourself daily to teach, as 
well as the most faithful of your pupils does to recite. 
Take time to investigate the principles upon which your 
methods are based; take time to study over each pupil 


to see if you are doing him all the good you can. Take 
time to learn what other laborers in the field are doing. 
Take time so to live and act that your Creator will at 
each moment of the day say of your deeds, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.”—New York School Journal. 


FREQUENT Examinations.—At the meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction, last summer, we 
said that we had faith in the accuracy of the measure 
of a pupil’s acquisition gained from a grand examina- 
tion at the end of a term; that sometimes the less qual- 
ified pupils made, on such occasions, a better showing 
than their more competent associates. As the disturb- 
ing elements of infrequent examinations may be in the 
main eliminated by frequent examinations, we recom- 
mended frequent examinations as a remedy. Persons 


who are familiar with the intense strain put upon chil- 


dren in many of our public schools, naturally shudder 
at such a suggestion. If we believed our suggestions 
would result in a repetition of this strain, we should be 
the last person to make it. But we know by practical 
experience that frequent examinations have the effect 
to lessen this strain, having as superintendent conducted 
in one year 1,024 examinations, oral and written, pre- 
paring all the questions, and examining all the papers. 
The testimony has been that the pupils were less wor- 
ried by these frequent examinations, than subsequently 
when a different system was introduced, which resulted 
in such an excitement as to cause justly much public 
complaint. When a great deal depends upon an exam- 
ination, it necessarily produces a mental strain. If 
pupils were required to write short compositions daily, 


they would be less worried than if called upon to write 
only one in a term. Examinations, however, are only 
one element in the decision as to whether a pupil should 
be promoted. What is most needed by superintendents 
and teachers in the matter of promotions, etc., is good 


judgment.— W. D. Henkle, Editor Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


A FEW HINTS. 


The last annual report of Mr. Bishop, Superintend- 
ent of Schools in the central district of Norwich, Conn., 
in alluding to the result of the examinations in the 
schools under his charge, contains the following very 
sensible views : 

“One very noticeable evidence of good work faith- 
fully done, is the ability of the mass of the pupils to 
think out for themselves the various processes, which 
are often committed to memory and recited parrot-like. 
Readiness and accuracy in the combination of simple 
numbers are among the things which we have striven 
to attain, especially in the lower grades. A lack of 
ability to add, subtract, multiply, and divide with rapid- 
ity and accuracy, is a great hindrance to the real prog- 
ress of the pupil as he advances from room to room. 
We have aimed, therefore, to make the drill in these 
subjects, from the very beginning, thorough and con- 
stant, and good results have been secured. . . . In 
all our work we have striven to stimulate thought and 
awaken to intelligent action the reasoning powers, 
rather than to cram the mind with a series of statements 
but feebly comprehended at the best, and forgotten al- 
most as soon as learned.” 

These views of Mr. Bishop are worthy of special at- 
tention. We believe he is right. We have long thought 
a want of thoroughness in the practice of the funda- 
mental rules was felt in passing to the more advanced 
rules. If teachers will carry out Mr. Bishop’s ideas, 
and devote more time and attention to drilling in the 
elementary rules, it will prove very, helpful in all subse- 
quent arithmetical progress. There are two or three 
particulars to which teachers should give special at- 
tention : 

1. To secure good figures, well and clearly made, so 
that there can be no possible ground for mistaking one 
figure for another and different one. 

2. Have figures for addition put down accurately and 
in straight columns. 

3. To secure, first accuracy in adding, and then 
rapidity. 

All these points can be secured by frequent and 
careful practice, and when secured they will be worth 
much in the more advanced rules, and will prove of 
great value when the store or counting-room takes the 
place of the school-room. To secure the desired results, 
let teachers spend five or ten minutes, two or three 
times a week, with practical exercises by the whole 


school. Let_as many as can be accommodated pass to 
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the blackboard, and the remainder take their slates. 
When all are ready, let the teacher dictate some num- 
bers to be written, and have these open to criticism in 
the particulars above named. In this way a little am- 
bition and pleasant rivalry will be aroused, and culmi- 
nate in excellent results. It matters not how many 
schools or grades a pupil has passed through, he is not 
properly educated and fitted for the business of life un- 
til he can show a good degree of skill in the particulars 
we have named. It may answer for a “Choate” to 
have his writing and figures “ past finding out,” but it 
will not answer for any business-man. Clearness, dis- 
tinctness, and legibility are of primary importance. 
After good results are secured in making figures and 
putting them down properly, let the teacher occasion- 
ally give a long “sum,” with a view to ascertaining 
who will soonest give the correct auswer. “ Practice 
makes perfect.” 

What has been said about careful drill in the primary 
rules of arithmetic may be said with equal truth about 
reading. Much time is spent in most of our schools 
over the reading-books, and yet there is not that careful 
drill which is so essential to secure a natural and intel- 


“ligent style of reading. Words are called or mumbled 


over in such way that no clear ideas are received by the 
reader or conveyed by the hearer. If more attention 
were given to secure intelligent reading it would be felt 
in all the other branches of the school. How often is 
it that a pupil blunders on an example in arithmetic, 
from the fact that he has not learned how to read un- 
derstandingly! How often is it true that a pupil on 
going to his teacher for help on some arithmetical 
problem, gets all needed light .>d aid merely by having 
the example clearly and properly read by the teacher! 
Good and intelligent reading will prove a key to un- 
lock many apparent difficulties in all the studies of the 
school. Let it be tried. Carolus, 


ORAL LESSONS. 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


When the blind old bard sung on the Chian strand 
his immortal epics, he stood there instructor of the ages. 
His lessons came from parted lips, not from styles or 
type. The ear, not the eye, conveyed it to the mind, 
and so ever has poet and prophet, minstrel, philosopher, 
and historian, chosen to deliver the message he bears. 
Socrates sat with his disciples in the Academé as a 
teacher viva voce ; no book was in his hand, no tablet 
or scroll was held out to his pupils, but the air surged 
with the magnetic power of his presence, and the audi- 
ble expression of his mind. The eye was riveted on 
him, not on written pages or slow-conned letters. And 
in the immense concourse of the Greek theatre we see 
the people listening with bated breath to the wisdom, 
the philosophy, the history, and religion of those great 
tragedies whereby Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
informed the world. Was it necessary for any open- 
mouthed listener to go thence to the examiners, or to 
work over those problems of passion and reason by the 
smouldering ember of a printed record? Nay, the im- 
pression was branded into his mind by the heat of ac- 
tion, form, look, and speech, which kindled an undying 
fervor there. 

And, — to come down to nearer times and less 
miraculous men, — when did Agassiz call his class 
before him to go through a list of printed questions re- 
viewing a printed page? He took them to Lake Supe- 
rior to learn of ores; the masses of copper shone irides- 
cent in their hands, and the teacher's face glowed with 
the enthusiasm of vision as he spoke and pointed. How 
many times have we seen him on the platform impart- 
ing more wisdom, science, and devout learning from 
his expressive and radiant face and golden utterance, 
than could’ be put upon paper or held within covers! 
He adjured the young priests and vestals of nature, 


gathered about him at Penekese, to discard books and 


proceed to discovery. Books are the reservoirs of what 
we have not the means of hearing or seeing. If I am 
a cosmopolitan, need I consult the geography? If I 
can listen to the animated report of the cotemporary of 
great men, need I read their biographies? No; the 
word, the look, the first-hand report, is next to the wit- 
ness of our own eye or the participation of our own life. 

Even in consulting the book how greatly instanta- 
neous impression may be cultivated! The dull, un- 
trained mind follows each line with heavy movement of 
eye and brain, and even of lips; the brain trained to 
concentration and rapid assimilation, takes in the page 
at a glance, as did Lord Macaulay, and receives the 
subject like a sun-picture in turning the leaves. I claim 
that one of the finest results of steady and progressive 
oral instruction is this training for concentration of 
mind, and instantaneous focusing of the light of the 
printed page, or any other channel of impression; it 
opens the ways, and arouses the forces of the brain, 
until that receives and appropriates whatever is offered 
to it without the friction of intermittent interest, and 
the check and chafe of an uneducated eye and brain. 
It has been accustomed to follow and catch the fleeting 
word which may not be recalled or repeated, instead of 
a waiting line to which we again and again recur when 
we plod through the dull letters until our brains are 
callous and rusty for want of exercise. 

For five years in the dawning of my scholarly inter- 
est I was favored by the instructions of two wonderfully 
stimulating minds, always in contact with my own, 
always communicating power. What a waking up 
there was in the school under those two gifted and ever- 
giving souls! It seems to me, in the clear retrospect 
of years, that all was oral lesson. I know we had books, 
and all the paraphernalia of a well-appointed school; but 
it was what came from the lips, the look, and the pres- 
ence of those enthusiastic natures, that developed the 
responsive minds and characters in their keeping. We 
learned our lessons from the book under the mighty in- 
spiration of their personalities; we made our researches 
in the laboratory and with the telescope, in the light of 
their clear comprehension and vivid interpretations ; their 
intensity pervaded our beings, illuminated every sub- 
ject, and aroused every faculty; their ringing words of 
encouragement beleaguered the most impregnable for- 
tresses of science like the trumpets of Gideon, till, with 
no other weapons than the answering flash of our ow~ 
understandings, we became victorious. Through years 
of effort or trial, of aspiration or endeavor, these re- 
membered oral lessons have taught us how to meet 
every obstacle and overcome every difficulty. 

Subsequently, at the West Newton Normal School, I 
was not less fortunate. Did we not feel our hearts burn 
within us at the spoken word and magnetic presence of 
real teachers ? we do not see them in retrospect with book 
in hand. Even in the dry exactness of mathematics, 
who ever saw the eye of our teacher upon the text-book 
as we stood around the blackboard waiting by our com- 
pleted work; her word or glance of illumination, sug- 
gestion, or correction, her statuesque form, her face 
clear-cut as the mind which informed it; her firm and 
quiet lips seemed to converge all the forces of the hour, 
and we each felt ourselves the terminus of a magnetic 
wire, which her delicate fingers touched with unerring 
discrimination and skill. Or in geography, we used 
only the map or globe, while Guyot opened the pano- 
rama of the world before usas we took it all in. I have 
often reflected on the far-reaching inspiration of our 
teaching, in that one science. There were those who 
drank it in from the fountain-springs, who have since 
poured its refreshments through the channels of theirown 
minds over wide fields, and to many a distant source of 
distribution. 

I cannot forbear to speak also of the purely oral les- 
sons in history ; as they charmed our imaginations and 
took captive our whole intellect, through the sweet in- 
flections of flowing tones, rippling into endless talk of 


varied love and enchantment; of philosophy, science, 


and art, as they adorn the fair halls of history; of 
States and governments, of peoples and men. What 
fragrance and richness those softly-spoken lessons have 
left in our memory, wreathing the subject forever with 
garlands of beauty ! 

In that school we heard Horace Mann. Has any one 
any merely book-associations with his teaching? It 
was too vital and incisive a matter to clothe with 
another man’s language, or be imparted through any 
written medium. He said, “ Let there be!” and there 
was. Truly it led us thirsting and hungering to every 
source of knowledge,—books were its tributaries, and so 
was everything wherein lay food for the insatiate brain 
stirred by his touch; but the great stream,—the deep 
river of his influence, was an out-flowing of his own 
personality and his own inspiration, and created schol- 
ars and noble souls. 

Oral lessons! they should come from the overflowing 
beakers, not from the scanty cup. If mechanical, what 
an utter failure they become! They must be so spon- 
taneous as to awaken an interest in every pupil, so well- 
prepared for as to satisfy the aroused attention; so re- 
plete as to tempt and reward all mental craving; so 
suggestive as to start innumerable activities in the 
listening brain; and so forceful and inspiring as to 
drive to investigation, research, and study, by every 
available means. They should be mixed with every 
recitation, — an infiltration of sunlight over every path 
of knowledge, shortening and illuminating the road, 
and yet revealing an infinite vista. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. — (IT) 


BY MARY ALLEN WEST. 


For convenience, we will group the duties of county 
superintendent into three classes, and inquire how ladies 
have succeeded in discharging those of each group: 


1. Those Concerning Finance.—Some idea of the finan- 
cial interests intrusted to the hands of these ladies can 
be gained from the fact, found by reference to the last 
report of the State superintendent, that in the ten coun- 
ties having lady superintendents, the total receipts for 
school purposes were $1,004,441. 

It was concerning woman’s fitness to discharge the 
financial duties of the office, that greatest fears were felt ; 
the result proves these fears groundless. So far as can 
be learned from the records, not one cent of the large 
sums over which they have had supervision has been 
lost through their dishonesty, or, what was more to be 
feared, their ignorance of business. Unlike Dora Cop- 
perfield, their accounts will “add up.” 

In many of these counties the school finances were 
in fearful confusion when the ladies came into office. 
In one, perhaps more, the preceding superintendent was 
a defaulter; in another, he was engaged in a. lawsuit 
with the county board, and, in still others, strange 1r- 
regularities were discovered. In every instance these 
crookednesses have been straightened out, the finances 
put upon a surer basis ; hundreds, we believe, thousands 
of dollars of bad debts collected; treasurers and direc- 
tors have been induced to keep their books with greater 
eare ; reckless expenditure of school funds has been 
discouraged, and directors encouraged to expend the 
public money for things which will permanently benefit 
their schools. Several of the lady-superintendents 
regularly hold meetings of their school-officers, where 
matters of importance concerning the finances, and 
other interests of the schools are freely discussed 
and “a more excellent way ” than had heretofore been 
tried is pointed out. 


2. Legal Duties.—Rightly to discharge the duties 
imposed by Specification 7 the county superintendent 
needs to be a good lawyer, for school-law ramifies into 
almost every other department of law. Especially is it 
inextricably mixed up with election laws, and all law- 
yers know that cases arising under election laws are 


difficult to handle, Few school elections oceur in which 
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some such cases are not referred to the county superin- 
tendent for adjustment. We know one lady superin- 
tendent to whom more than a score of these cases have 
been referred ; with one exception she has successfully 
adjusted them all without recourse to court or lawyer. 
Another instance of woman’s work in this direction oc- 
curs to me: A complicated case, involving a defaulting 
treasurer and many legal complications, was conducted 
by the lady superintendent until it became necessary to 
employ a lawyer to plead in court. What she had done 
was then submitted to one of the judges of the State 
Supreme Court, who approved every step taken. Nu- 
merous other instances might be cited to show that 
woman has not failed in the legal part of her work as 
county superintendent. 

3. Her Work with Schools and Teachers.—Here there 
was very little fear of failure. Each of the ten lady 
superintendents was an experienced and successful 
teacher; this experience was invaluable, both in the ex- 
amination of teacher and in the supervision of schools. 
Fears were entertained lest in examining candidates 
womanly sympathy would lead them to grant certifi- 
cates to needy applicants not thoroughly prepared. 
But the motherliness which is in every true woman’s 
heart warded off this danger. As one remarked: “I 
have plenty of the milk of human kindness in my na- 
ture, but its streams flow toward the room full of chil- 
dren to be injured by an incompetent teacher, rather than 
toward that teacher, however needy he may be. If his 
claims are based upon his needs, instead of upon his 
merits, let the poor master, not the school superinten- 
dent, attend to him. School-money is not a pauper 
fund.” 

This motherliness is also a great aid in school visit- 
ation; it draws the children to the superintendent, and 
keeps them from being afraid of her; hence they work 
naturally during her visit, thus enabling her to gain a 
true idea of the school, and to know just how to advise 
and direct the teacher. 

In regard to teachers the same thing holds true,—the 
majority of them, being ladies, will come to a lady 
superintendent for advice, and help much more freely 
than they would to a gentleman. This gives her a bet- 
ter opportunity to “impart instruction to inexperienced 
teachers.” On the other hand, we have yet to hear of 
the first case in which a gentleman-teacher was de- 
terred from seeking needed assistance or counsel by the 
fact that his superintendent was a lady. 

Woman’s power to lift up the teachers under her con. 
trol toa higher plane, both intellectually and morally, 
has been signally demonstrated by the experience of the 
past five years. In counties where the laxness of pre- 
ceding superintendents had permitted drinking-men to 
fill the holy office of teacher, lady-superintendents, by 
judicious use of their veto-power, have cleansed their 
schools from such profanation; and their silent influ- 
ence has done much to banish tobacco from the same 
precincts. Nor has their influence upon lady-teachers 
been less marked and benign. Being themselves 
women of refinement and culture, and, withal, pos- 
sessed of much practical good sense, by a species of 
spiritual induction they have developed these qualities 
in their teachers, or, by the corresponding repulsion, 
have driven from their schools the giddy, the shallow, 
and the trifling. They are striving earnestly by ex- 
ample, by precept, and by bringing to bear the highest 
and holiest motives, to develop in their teachers a higher 
type of manhood and womanhood than they have be- 
fore known. So far as I know, every one of our ten 
superintendents is a devoted Christian woman, not 
afraid or ashamed to carry her christianity with her 
Wherever she goes. Thus is introduced into the schools 
of their counties that influence which makes a Christian 
mother such a power in a household. 

In “organizing and conducting county institutes” 
and teachers’ drills, and inspiring teachers with an en- 


thusiastic desire for improvement, lady-superintendents | Y 


have been very successful. Some of the best kind of 


practical work in this direction has been done by them 
or under their supervision. 

Women have shown great aptitude in looking after 
tiresome minutie of official work, so often neglected 
thus producing endless confusion. This is but the 
working out of the womanly instinct, to “look well to 
the ways of her household,” whether that household be 
the occupants of a single home or the schools of a county. 
The ladies have sustained their part well in the State 
Association of County Superintendents. At the last 
meeting four out of the nine lady-superintendents were 
present,—44 per cent.; out of the ninety-three gentle- 
men in the same office, eighteen were present,—19 per 
cent. The ratio of attendance has been about the same 
for the four years. When placed upon the programme 
the ladies have always presented carefully-written pa- 
pers, showing their desire to give the Association the 
benefit of their dest thoughts, instead of putting off 
upon it such crudely digested ideas as may spring up at 
the moment. 

Lest my own mind or that of any lady may be preju- 
diced, I have taken pains to ascertain the opinion of 
several leading gentlemen-educators concerning the 
workings of the new departure. Several of these were 
much opposed to the law making women eligible to 
school-offices, at first; now, all unite in pronouncing 
woman, as county superintendent, a success. I would 
give their testimony werbatim, if there were room. Do 
you say this is but the clean sweeping of a new broom ? 
Well, a broom that continues to sweep well for five 
years must be a pretty good broom. 


VARIETIES. 


— To me, the best illustrated Bible is a Christian’s life; the 
best illuminated text, a noble action.— Dr. William M. Taylor. 


— “Sir,’’ said a lady to a would-be wag, ‘‘ your jokes always 
put me in mind of asphere.”’ ‘Of a sphere, madam! why so, 
pray?’ ‘* Because they never have any point.” 


— A lady well known in the elegant world of one of the great 
Italian cities for her courtesy and intelligence, but possessing 
such a variable disposition as to render her home not always 
too agreeable to her husband, one day gave to the dentist her 
set of teeth to have an alteration made. No longer daring to 
sinile upon her friends, nor to show her teeth to her husband, 
she decided to.open her mouth as little as possible until the 
completion of the job, The husband, who had a little more 
time to breathe in this interval, was speaking in a congratula- 


tory tone to a friend of this domestic peace, which he attrib- 
uted to his wife’s decision to remain with her mouth closed. 
** How ? her mouth closed ?” said thefriend. ‘* Yes,’’ replied 


the husband with a sigh, ‘‘ closed for repairs.”’ 
— Experience takes very high school wages, but she teaches 
like no other. 


— ‘Early to bed and early to rise makes one both healthy and 
wealthy and wise!” Ah! well, my brother tried that for 
twenty-five years; now he’s in the Free Hospital. 


— A little school-girl may possess a perfect morality, but not 
character. Character, like a tree, is the result of many a sum- 
mer-time. 

— The study of the English language has become a passion 
among the intelligent natives in India. Their mastery of it 
is wonderful. Here is a specimen; it is a letter written by a 
native military official to his commanding officer: ‘‘ Honored 
Sir—Having been amputated from my family for some years, 
and as I have complaints of the abdomen, coupled with great 
conflagration of the intervals, and prostration of all desire for 
work, with also the disgorging of my dinner, I hope your high- 
ness will excuse me attending at orderly room for ten or nine 
more days, and in duty bound shall are for the salubrity 
of your temper and the enlargement of your family. — The 
Commanding Officer.” 


— ‘“* Where will you put me when I come to see you at your 
castle in the air?’’ asked a gentleman of a witty girl. “Ina 
brown study,” she replied. 

— From a letter to the Springfield Republican, we have this 
picture of life at the Presidential Mansion: ‘‘I am told that 


Mrs. Hayes, with a motherly thoughtfulness, has provided one 
of the nicest little schools in the White Ilouse for her two 
younger children, of 8 and 11 years old; and, not content to 
have them brought up alone by a governess, without the com- 
panionship of other children, has arranged a little school of 
six,—her own children, and the younger children of Secretary 
McCrary, and her old friends, the Shellabargers. The children 
have a pleasant, sunny room for their school-room, with desks 
and blackboards and all conveniences, where they. assemble 
daily from 9 till 1, and have a charming and most refined 
oung woman, Miss Peyton, for their teacher. Mrs. Hayes 


often visits the school, taking the greatest interest in the little 


company. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, //anorer, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 


H. Gunder (North Manchester, Ind.): Problems 109, 
110, 112, 113, 114, 115, 117, 118, 119, 121, and Theo- 
rem II. 

Wm. Hoover (Bellefontaine, O.): Problems 91, 94, 
95, 98, 100, 109. 


Erratum.—In Problem 119, for ay read 7: 
F. P. Marz. , 


SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM 36.—The area of a regular polygon inscribed m a 
circle is to thatof the cireumscribed polygon of the same num- 
ber of sides, as 3 : 4; find the number of sides. 


Let R = the radius of the circle, and n = the num- 


Then nR? sin cos =the 
n n 


ber of sides required. 


area of the inscribed polygon, and nF? tan = = that of 
the circumscribed polygon. Then by the problem, ° 
= = 3nR? tan whence = 60°; 


sin cos — 
hence n = 3. 


Wa. Hoover. 


PrRoBLEM 40,—Solve the following equations: 
STO + By + 2038 1920 


We indicate a method of solution. From the first 
equation take six times the second equation. From the 
result find y in terms of x and numerical quantities, 
and substitute in the second. This will result in a 
complete cubic equation, which may be evolved by the 
usual processes. Wm. Hoover. 


Pros 50.—In Robinson's Practical Arithmetic 1 find 
this example (page 335, Ex. 9): ‘A merchant bought a hogs- 
head of wine for $28.35: how much water must be added to 
reduce the first cost to 35 cents per gallon ?”’ E. B. 


The cost is 45 cts. per gallon; the loss is to be 10 
cts., or # of the price; .. # of 63 gallons = 18 gallons. 
Water of no cost must be added, or thus: $28.35 will 
purchase 81 gallons at 35 cts. per gallon, an excess of 


18 gallons. MerRILw’s Acap. Scnoot, 
Scranton, Penn. 


PROBLEM 52.—Construct geometrically in a given square an 
equilateral triangle, such that one of the angles of the triangle 
M. G. 


will be in the angle of the square, > 
PrRoBLEM 57. — To inscribe an equilateral triangle in a 

square having the vertex of one angle at one of the verticss of 

the square. * E. M. G. 


Trisect the angle of the square. Bisect the outside 
angle, for two sides of the triangle. Join their extrem- 


ities, to complete the inscribed equilateral triangle. 
J.8. R. 


SUBTRACTION FROM LEFT TO RIGHT. 

Mr. Editor :—In Tue Journat of November 14, sub- 
traction from left to right was shown both practicable 
and plausible. It may be shown, in case of compound 
numbers, that it is also expedient. In Eaton’s High 
School Arithmetic, p. 116, he says: Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to borrow two; but in all such cases we must 
carry two,—i. e.,,.we must pay as much as we borrow, as 
in the following example : 


rd. yd. ft. in. be. 
From 12 0 2641 
Take 365692 8 2 
Rew. 7.8.3.9 


Now, if we work from the left, the remainder becomes 
8rd. Oyd. 1 ft. 3in. 2be., a simpler result, more easily 
obtained, and more easily understood ; also without any 
borrowing of 2 from Peter, and paying the same to Paul. 

In the multiplying of compound numbers much may 
be saved by multiplying directly, reserving the reduc- 
tions till the multiplication is completed, as in the fol- 
lowing example from page 120, No. IX.: 


47 
94 141 188 47 
41 2 23 O 
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— 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. — (IL) 
THE SCHOOLS OF EDINBURGH. — THEIR HISTORY. 


BY PROF. 8S. H. M’COLLISTER. 


In my first letter (Dec. 19, 1878), I gave some account 
of the ‘‘ Ragged Schools,’ the Heriot Schools, the National 
Schools, and the Merchant Schools. I continue: 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The rise of this institution is not known; it can be traced 
back as far as the twelfth century. The present buildings 
were completed in 1829, and are of the purest Doric style, 
after the plan of the Athenian Temple of Theseus. Their 
general appearance and location give to them a classic air. 
Carlton Hill rises abruptly above them in the rear, over- 
topped with its grand art-works; while in front and steep 
below rests in the valley Holyrood Palace, all burdened with 
royal history; and still farther in the foreground towers far 
aloft Arthur’s Seat. Its governing and instructing staff con- 
sists of a rector, two classical and two English masters; 
other departments are supplied with masters by the school 
board. Its curriculum extends over six years, and embraces a 
wide range of branches. Its work has been such as to place it 
among the first educational institutions of Europe. Its 
rectors and masters have ranked among the most eminent 
scholars. During the last four centuries it has exercised a 
power which has been felt wherever the English language is 
spoken. Its catalogue records a long list of distinguished 
names known in all departments of learning. As one ob- 
serves its present aspects and fully realizes the work that it is 
accomplishing for its three hundred and fifty youths, now in 
training, he cannot doubt that its future will surely be as bril- 
liant as its past. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

This institution was established in 1582, under the rule of 
James VI. Like most other colleges, its early history was 
one of difficulties and overcoming great opposition. But as a 
thing of life, it hascome up through its struggles to an hon- 
orable position among the first-class educational institutions 
of the world. Though it is the youngest of the Scottish uni- 
versities, it enrolls annually the largest number of students. 
The number of professors at present is about forty, classified 
into the four faculties of Medicine, Theology, Law, and Art. 
Medicine now takes the lead; still all the departments are 
well patronized, having in attendance some two thousand stu- 
dents. The teaching by the professors is altogether in lectures; 
some are very enthusiastic, and all evidently determined on 
doing thorough work, and for this reason the institution is 
gainingground. Amongits many noted professors in the past 
may be mentioned Dugald Stewart, Adam Smith, Sir William 
Hamilton, and George Combe; and among its numerous 
alumni they are delighted to count Sir Walter Scott and Thomas 
Carlyle. 

The library of the university is a magnificent room, adorned 
with the busts of distinguished professors and students, and 
contains nearly 140,000 volumes, and many manuscripts of 
great interest and value. 

The Museum of Art and Science in connection with the 
university is on a large scale, and so constructed as to be, 
within, very light and elegant. Its articles for exhibition are 
most tastefully arranged. Its specimens illustrating ancient 
and modern art, zodlogy, geology, botany, mineralogy, and 
physiology, are quite full. According to its size, probably 
there is no other museum in Europe surpassing, if equaling it. 

The university buildings, though now presenting a spacious 
and imposing appearance, are still receiving new additions. 
The new Royal Infirmary, which consists of several extensive 
buildings, is to have connection with the Medical Department. 


OTHER SCHOOLS. 

The Philosophical School is polytechnic in character. It is 
presided over by able professors, and enjoys a reputation of 
doing thorough work. 

The Theological School, under the auspices of the Free 
Scotch Church, is another active institution, and has a telling 
influence in the city and State. Its efficient board of instruc- 
tion are evidently very decided in their work; they are doing 
all in their power to render the Free Church the ruling church 
of Scotland; and to make it such, they feel they must have a 
thoroughly-educated ministry. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

For the higher departments their text-books are superior; 
especially is this the case with their illustrated works on sci- 
ence; but the books in the publie schools are, for the most 
part, inferior; these can be said to have but one good quality, 
and that is cheapness; still, it may be asked if a thing can be 
cheap, however small its price, if it is not really what is de- 
manded? Their geographies in particular are not up with the 
times. The style of many of their books exhibits little skill 
or taste. If the children should use them hard, they can 
scarcely be blamed; they look as though they ought to be de- 
stroyed. Some of Webster's and Worcester’s Dictionaries are 
reproduced here, but they fall so far behind ours in style and 


appearance that an American hardly wishes to own them. 
Possibly we have gone to the other extreme, making ours too 
expensive. But text-books with which our children have so 
much to do should be tastefully arranged and neatly executed. 
We owe this to the esthetic natures of the young. Little 
children love the clover-blossom and the golden pippin because 
they are so beautiful. Whatever is put into thejr hands 
should cultivate, not blight, this fondness for beauty. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


As I have observed the educational movements here, I have 
been struck with this fact, that in their public and preparatory 
schools they aim more at discipline than the mere amassing of 
knowledge, or pursuing those studies which might seem to fit 
them for some particular calling. This certainly is commend- 
able. They appear to be conscious that a child must first be 
trained to think before he can use knowledge. In our utilita- 
rian strife, are we not sometimes prone to ignore this very im- 
portant truth ? Therefore we rush our children into grooves, 
and they become bound for life in narrowness; while if the 
parents and guardians could have been patient, and allowed 
their children to have been drilled in the rudiments, and gone 
through with that mental training which would have awakened 
the whole mind, how much nobler they would have been all 
through life. 

It is plain enough that the Scotch are aiming at the highest 
good in their educational system. But as I have watched 
their methods, which address themselves almost exclusively to 
the intellect, I have been forced to query somewhat as to re- 
sults. These essay to train the mental powers, and treasure in 
the mind those truths which will bless in this and in the life 
to come. I am aware their philosophy and religion would 
tend to lead them in this way alone; but ought we not to re- 
alize that man is a composite being, made up of mind and 
heart, of intellect, imagination, affection, and conscience ? 
But the teachers here do not seem to take this view of man; 
so they teach by precept and example, failing, as a rule, to 
surround the young with that unconscious influence and at- 
mosphere which quicken their inner being, as the sunlight 
does the opening bud; culturing all the finer sensibilities of the 
soul, and leading them not only into the highest ways of 
thinking, but of loving and feeling. In this way, it strikes me, 
they would broaden their intelligence, sweeten and improve 
their mental powers, and make most active their spiritual na- 
tures. Then they would not be exposed to the criticism, so 
often made, that the Scotchmen are intelligent, but cold, for- 
mal, and awkward. Their leading sins, as stated by Principal 
J.C. Shairp, ashort time since, would not need be, much longer, 
“sectarianism and love of money.’’ Their bitter religious 
bickerings and church hair-splitting would be done away; and 
the uncouthness and clannishness which one so often meets, 
whether he steps on shore at Greenock, or visits Loch Lo- 
mond, or walks down through Canongate, would soon disap- 
pear. As they should build schoolhouses after the style of the 
Parthenon and Theseus, and their classic students kindle 
fires on the altars of Grecian mythology, they would express 
in their mien and gestures more than Attic grace and Ionic 
taste, because they would give Christian expression of truly 
cultured hearts and heads. All this is possible. Why not? 
Their ivies hang in beauty from castle-walls; their bluebells 
nod invitingly from rocky clefts; and their mosses paint the 
lofty crags with enticing charms. Cultivated human souls 
will attract as none of these. They work for immortality. 
Temporal things may radiate their beauties away unseen and 
unfelt, but not so with educated human beings; their charac- 
ters live, and should make live. Let them be beautiful here, 
and they will be beautiful when they shall go out of time into 
the light that is dimless evermore. 

Edinburg, Scot., Nov., 1878. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Moon.—Opinion appears to have drifted of late years 
between those who hold that the moon has reached a state of 
physical quiescence, and others, such as Neison, who have at 
least indicated the probability that active volcanic changes are 
still in progress. 

Rear-Admiral John Rogers, Superintendent of the United 
States Naval Observatory at Washington, writes, that a Mr. 
Hammes, who travels about the country with a 614-inch teles- 
cope, has declared that he has seen an active volcanic eruption 
in the moon, which occurred on the 12th of Nov. last, when at 
the town of Oskaloosa, Iowa, at 8.30 in the evening. It was 
observed for about half an hour by himself and others. With- 
out denying that Mr. Hammes’s observations were correct, 
Admiral Rogers exhibits a pardonable caution in desiring 
some confirmation of this interesting fact. He explains to Mr. 
Hammes that the verification of others who witnessed the 
strange sight would be desirable, and that the astronomical 
world will give the closest scrutiny to the case, and probably 
attribute the said observation to some source of error connected 
with the instrument or its management. 


Mining.—Cartridges composed of compressed unslaked lime 


are now proposed for use in coal-mines instead of blasting- 
powder. Water is used to expand the lime, and many advan- 
tages are claimed for its use, while the quality of the atmos- 
phere is rather improved than otherwise. 


A New Water Elevator.—A Mr. H. Teyforth has constructed 
a new machine in which the pressure is exerted by ammonical 
gas at a temperature of 100°C. Bythis method water can be 
raised economically to a considerable height. 


Carbonic Oxide.—N. Gréhaut has experimented with mix- 
tures of air and minute portions of carbonic oxide. He finds 
that a man or an animal, when compelled for half an hour to 
breathe an atmosphere containing only 7}, of carbonic oxide, 
absorbs that gas in sufficient quantities to saturate about half 
of the red globules of the blood, so that they become incapable 
of absorbing oxygen. In an atmosphere containing res 
of carbonic oxide, about a quarter of the red globules are simi- 
larly saturated. These results are interesting and important 
in relation to physiology and hygiene. 

Transmutation of Metals —Mr. Norman Lockyer recently in 
the presence of leading English chemists, by the aid of a pow- 
erful voltaic current, volatilized copper within a glass tube, 
dissolved the deposit formed within the tubes in hydrochloric 
acid, and then showed by means of the spectroscope that the 
solution contained no longer copper but another metal calcium, 
the base of ordinary lime. The question arises, Is our system 
of spectrum analysis correct? J. M. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


JANUARY 5. 

Born: Dr. Benjamin Rush, 1745. Thomas Pringle, traveler 
and poet, 1789. 

Died : Edward, the Confessor, 1066. Catherine de Medicis, 
Queen of France, 1589. John Howie, author of the Scots 
Worthies, 1793. Marshal Radetsky, 1858. 

Important Events: A revolution breaks out in Spain, against 
Ferdinand, headed by Raphael y Nunez del Riego, 1820. Fer- 
dinand VII. of Spain reassumes the government, 1833. Edict 
of the Emperor of China interdicting all trade with England. 
Capture of Pest by the Austrians, under Prince Windisch- 
gratz, from the Hungarians, 1849. Canton bombarded by 


English, 1858. 
JANUARY 6. 


Born: Richard II., King of England, 1366. Joan d’ Are, 
female warrior, 1402. Benjaman Franklin, philosopher, 1706. 

Died: Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury, 1689. Madame 
d’ Arblay (Frances Burney), novelist, 1840. Fanny Wright, 
lady politician, 1853. 

Important Events: Retreat of English from Cabul, Afghan- 
istan, 1842. Turkey declares war against Russia, 1807. Thos. 
Lawrence, distinguished portrait painter, aged 61, 1850. The 
Turks victorious at Citate, Russian loss 3,000 men, 1854. Con- 
federates defeated at Romney, 1862. 

Read the accounts of the “Carnival period,’ at Rome, 
Paris, ete. 

JANUARY 7. 

Born: Robert Nicoll, poet, 1814. 

Died : Fenelon de la Mothé, 1715. Allan Ramsay, the Scot- 
tish poet, 1758. J. H. Frere, poet, 1846. 

Important Events: Garibaldi resigns his seat in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Give an account of the “ St. Distaff’s Day,”’ or ‘‘ Rock Day.’’ 


JANUARY 8. 

Born: Albert Victor, Prince of Wales, 1864. 

Died: Galileo Galilei, astronomer, 1642. Sir Thomas Bur- 
net, 1753. Sir William Draper, 1787. Lieut. Waghorn, 1850. 

Important Events: Signal defeat of the British at New Or- 
leans, 1815. Gen. Palmer defeated the Confederates at Silver 
Creek, Mo., 1862. Benjamin Butler removed from the com- 
mand of the army of the James, 1865. 

Read the life of Galileo. 


JANUARY 9. 

Born : John, Earl St. Vincent (Admiral Jervis), 1734. 

Died: Bernard de Fontenelle, philosopher, 1757. Thomas 
Birch, historian, 1766. Caroline Lucretia Herschel, astron- 
omer, 1848, 

Important Events: The steamer ‘‘ Star of the West”’ fired 
on by Confederate batteries in Charleston harbor and driven 
back, 1861. 

JANUARY 10. 

Church Days: St. Marcian, priest, fifth century; St. Wil- 
liam, archbishop of Bourges, confessor, 1209. 

Born: Dr. George Birkbeck, 1776. 

Died: Archbishop Laud (beheaded), 1645. Admiral Bos- 
eawen, 1761. Linnzus, naturalist, 1778. Mary Russell Mit- 
ford, authoress, 1855, 

Important Events : The 10th of January, 1840, will be mem- 


orable in the history of civilization, as the day on which 
the idea of Penny Postage was first exemplified.—To Sir Row- 
land Hill be lasting credit. Louis Napoleon installed as Pres- 
ident, at Notre Dame, Jan. 1, 1852; Jan. 10, exiled 575 per- 
sons to Cayenne, for opposing the coup d ’ état, 
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NRW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF BPDUCATION 


itor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
Bi in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pexpondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Allow me to inform you how the usefulness of educational 
journals is extended in our school. There is a State normal 
school at San José; but many who desire to become teachers 
are unable, for want of means, to attend that excellent institu- 
tion. For that reason many pupils from our high schools, 
after leaving us, whether graduates or not, prepare themselves 
to pass the necessary examination, receive their certificates, 
and begin as teachers, usually in some small district school, 

The schools of this State are allowed to subscribe for the 
Pacific School and Home Journal, a monthly magazifie pub- 
lished in San Francisco, and pay for it out of the library fund, 
Besides this journal, which we have for our school library, I 
have taken to school, and placed on my desk for the benefit of 
my pupils, your much - prized JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
These journals are all carefully read by such of my pupils as 
intend to become teachers, It is understood by my pupils that 
all papers pertaining to educational matters, found on my 
desk, are there for them to read, if they choose; and they read 
them before school, at intermissions, and sometimes during 
study-time, by permission, Sometimes one is taken home, to 
be returned the next morning. 

In this way future would-be teachers are led to have some 
knowledge of the educational questions of the day, and must 
necessarily become, by-and-by, subscribers for educational 
journals themselves. C. B. 

Vallejo, Cal., Dec. 12, 1878. 


WHAT SHALL WE STUDY FOR ENGLISH PROSE ? 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In the various criticisms which have been given to the ar- 
ticles on the “‘ Study of English Classics,” contributed by the 
writer to Tue JOURNAL, especial emphasis has been laid upon 
the fact that so few prose authors have been embraced in our 
prepared course of study. We are perfectly willing to admit 
our failure in this direction, and with the hope of getting more 
light on this subject, we beg leave to suggest that your ‘* Notes 
and Queries’ be open to a brief discussion on this one point. 
Here is the question: Given, a class of twenty high-school 
scholars from 15 to 19 years of age, about to enter upon a 
course of two or three terms in the study of the English clas- 
sics, to state definitely how many, and what prose authors this 
class shall study. 

In our proposed course, of a year’s work, time has been 
allowed for a more or less thorough study of the prose writings 
of Irving, Goldsmith, Addison, Scott, and Bacon: i.e., five 
authors out of the sixteen representative authors selected. Be- 
sides these five, what prose authors shall we study ? We will 
addjone more, Bunyan and his Pilgrim's Progress,—“‘invaluable 
as a study to every person, who wishes to obtain a wide com- 
mand over the English language.’’ Cheap editions of this 
great classic can be readily obtained for about 20 cents. Some 
one suggests Hawthorne for the next. Very good. Practically, 
how shall we read the Twice Told Tales? If a large school or 
public library is at hand, enough copies may be obtained, oth- 
erwise Hawthorne will remain a closed book, for no cheap edi- 
tions are published, and “selections” have no two similar 
passages. If we accept Dickens as a great classic to be studied, 
enough copies of his various novels might be procured for the 
class to read. A ten-cent edition of the Christmas Carol 
would do very well for study. Possibly copies of the more ex- 
pensive editions could be obtained in the larger towns and 
cities. Macaulay might be taken up next, provided there was 
a school edition of his essays. Harper’s ‘‘ Half-Hour Series,” 
with several of his essays in a neat little book for 20 cents, will 
in a measure obviate this difficulty. Charles Lamb's best es- 
Says, for 20 cents, might succeed Macaulay. Prescott, Motley, 
Hallam, ete., are not easily obtained for school-purposes. The 
same can be said of the essayists, Carlyle, DeQuincey, Jeffrey, 
Brougham, ete. ; while the same difficulty meets us with Chat- 
ham, Burke, Webster, Sumner, Everett, and other great mas- 
ters of oratory. 

Taking it for granted, that every one will admit that the five 
authors just spoken of are as useful and practical as any five 
for foundation-work, the query is in whas manner shall we 
add to our schedule of prose work. It is not fair to cite pas- 
Sages read from some work of selections, like Underwood, 
Hunt, Cleveland, ete.; for with this aid, of course, it requires 
no special effort to study what is placed before one’s eyes. 
Again, to read one page from Hawthorne, two pages from 
Macaulay, and three from Dickens (from Underwood), is not a 
study of an author, and does not come into the discussion. 
That there is enough of grand English prose for any class to 
Study for years, we freely admit; but the question is, how 
shall we utilize this in the elass-room ? Oh, for a twenty-cent 
book of long selections from Hooker, Fuller, and Barrow!—~ 


COLMESLUN DENCE, NULLS, AND QUEKLAS. 


trum the great novelists, Fielding, Sterne, ctc.; frum Macau- 
lay. Hawthorne,—even from George Eliot”! 

Will some of the teachers of English literature, in our large 
high schools, like Portland, Worcester, Providence, Hartford, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco, Buffalo, etc., give your 
readers the benefit of their experience in teaching English 
Prose? Doubtless teachers of this branch in the smaller cities 
have an equally valuable experience. Will some of the teach- 
ers in such cities as Bangor, Concord, Rutland, Taunton, New- 
port, Utica, Toledo, Evansville, Madison, Newark, ete., give 
us some help in this direction ? It seems to us, in view of the 
fact that the study of the English classics has increased to 
such a remarkable extent within the last ten years, that a fre- 
quent interchange of ideas on the practical details of teaching 
this branch must certainly tend to a broader and more correct 
method of study. A. F. BLAISDELL. 


“FIELDS NOT WHITE FOR THE HARVEST.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I received a card from New York, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, with an article by a teacher in our college here, “ Fields 
not White for the Harvest.’’ I am asked,—Is this so, and is 
Brown all the authority ? I would say Brown is not the only 
one that suffers from this blight,—as he terms the disease, this | 
** black fever.” 

Mr. Brown has not told the half of the facts. I came from 
your favored New England to this State in 1865; have been 
postmaster here ten years of that time, and have the best of 
opportunities for knowing the illiteracy of our people. You 
could not believe the half, were L to tell you. They call all peo- 
ple coming from other States foreigners. A magistrate in this 
county asked a Massachusetts man if he was not a long time 
coming from that ‘‘furrin part,’ and if he had ever heard of 
that little place over there called Reed’s Island | Rhode Isiand]; 
and was it now governed by a king or a queen. However, 
this man is better educated than most of our magistrates. 

I would say to you, send Mr. Brown anything you can to 
help him; he is a good man and a scholar, is doing all he 
can to build up a school here, and has no assistance from the 
resident people. Those that send children to him allow 
them to go wherever they please, and wish the teacher to let 
them do as they please. However, with all this drawback, 
this is the best climate, and has some of the best land I ever 
saw. If our people were energetic and intelligent, we would 

Newport, Tenn., Nov. 28, 1878. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Although not personally engaged in teaching, I think I can 
give some useful suggestions in reply to H. H. Ross, as to the 
teaching of arithmetic. 

I would begin at about 4 or 5 to teach counting, using peas, 
beans, oranges, etc., for the purpose; first, upto twelve. Then 
the child should count backward, until it counts backward as 
rapidly as forward. Then let it miss one,—i. e., count the 
odd numbers and the even numbers forward and backward, at 
the same time learning to count forward and backward to 
twenty. Next, let the child learn to miss two, then three, 
then 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, forward and backward, until it per- 
forms these operations almost automatically, to and from 100, 

It may now be taught the multiplication-table, up to 20 times 
20, and by the time it is 10 years old arithmetic will have 
neither terrors nor difficulties, but will have become a delight. 


MONTAGUE K. LEVERSON, 
Author of “‘ Common Sense, or First Steps in Polit. Economy.” 


Larkspur, Douglas County, Col., Dec., 1878. 


GRAMMAR—SPELLING. 


Allow me to champion Mrs. A. P. Stansbury in the expres- 
sion quoted by M. B. C, Slade in THe JouRNAL. I suppose 
the latter meant the use of the nominative ‘1’ after but. 
Since but is a conjunction, and not a preposition, the nomina- 
tive properly follows, and Mrs. Stansbury used correct gram- 
mar when she says, ‘‘ No one but Harvey and I saw the paper.” 

South Hadley, Mass. G. I. Hopkins. 

THE JouRNAL has slipped again on the spelling of led. It 
is an error quite common among writers. (Vide page 84, sec- 
ond column, third editorial.) ‘‘ A Father’s hand has lead (?) 
them.’”’ Also page 387, last column, article on Shakespeare: 
“Some editors were probably mislead,’ etc. This second 
error moves me to write. Mary F. PEIRCE. 

Cambridgeport, Mass. 


DOES THE PARTICIPLE ASSERT? 


Your correspondent, “A. W. C.”’ (Dec. 12, p. 371,) speaks of 
the ‘‘so-called participle always asserting like any other form of 
the verb.’”’ This is radically wrong. An implied assertion and 
a direct assertion are wholly different. An appositive, or an 
adjective, implies assertion as much as a participle can. ‘“‘Soc- 
rates thé philosopher” implies the assertion that he was a phi- 


lusupher; bul lo say that it asserts, except by implication, is 
wrong. ‘To assume and to assert are not identical. 

In the phrase, ‘‘ A working man,” are we to say that working 
asserts as positively and with as much force as if the assertive 
form were employed? Neither the participle nor the infinitive 
can make an assertion. Both the participle and the infinitive 
generally (not always) imply assertion. A verb is a word 
whose office is to assert. As it is the leading part of speech, it 
covers wider ground than any other part, and has both sub- 
stantive forms (the infinitive and gerund) and adjective forms 
(participles). These forms admit of the modifiers of the verb, 
and the participle admits all the modifiers of the adjective. 
The infinitive admits no modifier of the noun, except a relative 
clause, H. L B, 


In your paper of Dec. 12, I find “A. W. C.’s” answer to 
**Quero,’’ to which answer I must take exception, “‘ A. W.C.”’ 
says: ‘“‘ There is no participle; the so-called participle always 
asserting of its subject like any other form of verb.’ “A. 
W. ©.” uses the following sentence in support of argument 
rejecting the participle: “John sitting by the window and 
looking into the street, saw his friend James running with all 
his might, swinging his hat, and shouting at the top of his 
voice, fire!’ 

I would ask ‘“‘A W. C.’’ what the subjects of these ‘‘ verbs ”’ 
are, as he considers them such. James is not the subject of 
running, but isin the objective case after the transitive verb 


saw, If all these actions occurred at the same time, why use 
five present tenses and one past tense? John could see James 
running, swinging his hat,—but John could not see James 
shouting; here | would say, John heard James shouting. I 
consider saw and heard the principal verbs, and sitting, look- 
ing, running, swinging, shouting, names of actions performed by 
John and James. 

Pitch in, teachers; let there be some discussion on this sub- 


ect. D. D. Mortarry. 
Huntsville, O., Dec. 18, 1878. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


116, ‘‘ If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?”’ 
Will is a verb, regular, transitive, indicative, present, first, 
singular, to agree with its subject J. The clause if J will ex- 
presses a supposition by means of the conjunction if, but will 
expresses a direct assertion. Tarry isa verb, regular, intran- 
sitive. It may be parsed as subjunctive, present, as elliptical 
Suture, indicative,— being equivalent to shall tarry,—or as 
an infinitive, the to omitted after shall understood. Come isa 
verb, irregular, intransitive, indicative, present,—time, future; 
Sorm, present. 


** Sometimes when, till, before, or a similar term, carries the 
present tense into future time.’’—Kerl. 
DE F. Smita, 
State Normal School, Shippensburg. Pa. 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS. 


Missouri.—‘‘ Your journal has more influence here than 


any other published in America.”  Pror, M. M. Fisner 
C.y 1878. University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Connecticut.—‘‘ I wish also to express to you my apprecia- 
tion of your journals, and congratulate you on your distin- 
guished success, I know of nothing at all equal to Ture Jour- 
NAL and THE PRIMARY TEACHER, in their respective 
spheres; and I wish I could induce all of my teachers to take 
them both.’’ J. M. Smiru, 

Dee., 1878. Supt. of Schools, Danbury, Conn. 

Vermont.—“ JouRNAL is growing in its influence.” 

Dec., 1878. H. W. Swanton. 

Texas.—‘‘ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is the best educa- 
tional paper in the world.”’ EDWARD WISE, 

Dec., 1878, Palestine. 

Illinois.—‘‘ THe JoURNAL has done much valuable service 
for teachers, and is capable of doing much more. Success, old 
friend! Live forever!’’ — Chicago Evening Journal. 

Dec., 1878. 

‘Thanks for your unequivocal position with reference to the 
Bible in our common schools. Your last leader on that sub- 
ject was simply grand.” N. B. HENDERSON, 

Dec., 1878, Metropolis, Ill. 

“THE JOURNAL is the best educational paper within my 
knowledge.’”’ J. M. Crow, 

Dec., 1878 Elmwood, 

England.—‘‘ I find no educational por here which equals 

THE JOURNAL.” Pror. 8S. H. M’CoLuisTER, 
Dec., 1878. London. 


NAL from the first number to the present hour, and have come 
to regard it as indispensable to = professional culture.’’ 
EO. W. F. Price, D.D., 

Prest. Female College, Huntsville. 
New Jersey.—“ Accept thanks for copies of the lithograph 
of Horace Mann. It is excellent. I am glad to know that 
many of our teachers are subscribers to your journal.” 

Hon. E. A. APGAR, * 

State Supt. of Schools, Trentom 


Dec., 1878, 


Dec., 1878 


Ohio.—‘‘ Tuk JouRNAL has become part of my professional 
C, J. ALBERT, 


Dec., 1878 Lewisburg. 


Alabama.—‘‘I have been a constant reader of Tur Jour- © 
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THE WEEK. 

— Gold quotations are a thing of the past. 

— Ameeting of the American Froebel Union was held in 
Boston, Tuesday, Dec. 30, when the relation of free public and 
charity kindergartens to moral education was discussed. 

— Northern Brazil is being devastated by the ravages of 
small-pox. 

— Many houses and lives are reported lost in Port-de-Paix, 
Hayti, by flood. 

— Jean Moncasi, who attempted to kill the king of Spain, 
has been condemned to death. 

— Discharges in the clerical department of the railway 
postal service have begun, and will be continued until the limit 
of reduction in the appropriation ($110,000) is reached. 

— Another steamship, the ‘‘ Emily B. Souder,’’ New York 
to Turk’s Island and San Domingo, foundered at sea Dec. 10; 
all but two of the crew perished. 

— Western New York has been visited by a severe snow- 
storm, which commenced Dec. 21 and lasted for several days, 
blocking up all railway communication. 

— The Senate and House Yellow-fever Commission met con- 
jointly at New Orleans, Tuesday, Dec. 13, and effected an or- 
ganization, 

— Jelalabad was entered by the British, Tuesday, Dec. 20. 
Yakoob Khan has been proclaimed ruler by the Afghan Sec- 
tions; and the governor of Candahahar has concluded not to 
oppose the British advance. 

— It is reported from St. Petersburg that Shere Ali, of 
Afghanistan will receive no assistance from Russia. 

— The destitution and depression of trade in England are 
increasing. 


— Forefathers Day was observed by the New-England Soei-| 


ety, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York, on Monday even- 
ing, Dec. 23. 

— The threatened Indian war in Washington territory has 
been averted by the capture of the principal Indian warriors. 

— A man named Adyer was arrested at Altenburg, Saxony, 
charged with attempting to assassinate the emperor of Austria. 

— Marshal law is to be proclaimed in certain towns in Rus- 
sia, on account of the recent riots by students. The Nihilists 
seem to be gaining ground in many parts of Russia. 

— The first narrow-gauge train which ever passed over the 
entire length of the Erie railway, left Buffalo for New-York 


eity, Tuesday night last 


A FLYING visit to Washington, just before the holi- 
day vacation of Congress, has enabled us to look in up- 
on some of the educational as well as political forces of 
our national capital, and to note the spirit and work 
of our legislators as relates to education. In our first 
letter we shall give to our readers an insight into the 
Bureau of Education, presided over by our esteemed 
and able commissioner, Gen. Eaton. By his courtesy 
and that of his chief clerk, Dr. Warren, we are enabled 
to give in another column some interesting facts relating 
to the great central office, its facilities for service, and 
the difficulties under which it performs a vast amount 
of labor for the country and the world. 


Tue year just closed has been one of the most re- 
markable in the world’s history, and we do well to 
note some of the leading events which have made it so 
remarkable. Let us pass some of these in review. In 
America we have witnessed the steady progress of the 


H.| business of the country toward a sound currency, amid 


the most violent political discussions in favor of an un- 
substantial money basis. Gold, which has been the 
measure of the national credit, is now quoted at par, 


oo|the first time since the early part of the Civil War; and 


the resumption of specie payment may be regarded as 
the greatest event of the year, financially and politically. 
We have paid five and a half millions of dollars to Eng- 
land on account of the fisheries claim, and our wealth 
from exports and unprecedented crops in the West, 
has increased in a rapid ratio. The only great calamity 
which has befallen us, has been the terrible yellow-fever 
visitation in the South, by which over 20,000 lives 
have been lost, and millions of property have been sac- 
riticed. The sympathy and material aid which have 
been rendered the sufferers has been a noble exhibition 
of true brotherly spirit among the dwellers of the North 
toward the stricken South. Across the line, Canada 
has exchanged her popular Governor-General Dufferin 
for the Marquis of Lorne and his royal wife, Princess 
Louise. In the South, Mexico is quiet under the Diaz 
government, and South America is as tranquil as its 
earthquakes and revolutionary leaders will allow. 
Across the Atlantic there is outward peace in Europe. 
The Russians conquered a peace by arms in Turkey, 
and were in turn conquered at Berlin by the shrewd 
diplomacy of the English premier, Beaconsfield. Eng- 
land has a nominal footing in Turkey and Cyprus, only 
to be removed on the occasion of the first outbreak, 
which is imminent at any moment. 

France has held her Universal Exposition, at which 
America was fairly represented, and where she obtained 
signal honors. Italy has exchanged her dead Pope Pius 
[X., of most remarkable memory, for Cardinal Pecci, 
styled Leo XIII. ; and her grand king, Victor Emanuel, 
is succeeded by his son, Prince Humbert. 

Royalty has been threatened by the attempted assas- 
sination of the rulers of Germany, Italy, and Spain; 
while an insurrection is threatened in Russia among its 
educated classes. Turkey, so long the mistress of the 
Bosphorus and the Black Sea, is now lying prostrate at 
the feet of the European Powers, while her magnificent 
possessions are only held on the feeble tenure of prom- 
ised reforms. 

The war of England with the Afghans is the event in 
the East, and its result is not uncertain. The Beacons- 
field government means glorious or inglorious conquest, 
and the world holds it in judgment how its present vic- 
tories shall be decided. The famine of the East has de- 
stroyed nearly one and a half millions of lives. A line 
of light has been traced across the Dark Continent by 
Stanley’s explorations, and China and J apan are open- 
ing their doors to Western civilization. 

The noted dead of the year are many. Literature 
has lost Bryant, Catherine Beecher; Mrs. Whitman, 
Mrs. Prentiss, Earl Russell, Thornton, Creary and Do- 
ran, Bouton, Thorpe, Lewes, Duyckinck, Bowles, Mac- 
Gahan, Crocker, and Bayard Taylor. Science mourns 


the loss of Parrott, Professor Henry, Father Secchi, 


Joseph Bononi, Dr. Peterman, and M. Claude Bernard. 
Theology misses from its ranks such men as Professor 
Hildebrand, Rev. Drs. Adams, Duff, Gilfillan, and 
Hodge; while other departments of learning have lost 
the Arabic scholar Effendi, the Chinese Mayers, the 
Hebraist Dr. Benisch, the Sancrit Westerguard. 

In the midst of these great changes and revolutions, 
we are reminded that we are living in a “grand and 
glorious time,” and that the future calls to us in the 
present to be faithful to the work committed to our 
hands; while the past admonishes us that what we do 
must be done quickly. 


An interesting experiment is being tried at the 
Hampton (Vt.) Normal and Agricultural Institute, of 
the coéducation of young Indians and negroes. The 
Institute has agreed with the United States Govern- 
ment to undertake the education of fifty Indian youth 
from the plains of the West, half boys and half girls, 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty years. Seven- 
teen Cheyenneand Kiowa Indians from the Indian Ter- 
ritory were received from Florida last spring, and placed 
under instruction at the Institute, and are supported 
by private benevolence. This company has been in 
training since April last, and under the special care of 
Capt. R. H. Pratt have made rapid strides toward civil- 
ization. 

In the later experiment undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, the Sioux Indians have been selected, and are to 
be taught, at an expense of $167 each per year, a 
knowledge of the English language, training in the 
decencies of life, and a manual-labor drill that shall 
qualify them to earn their living, and be an example to 
their own people. 

We heartily concur in the views of Gen. S. C. Arm- 
strong, principal of the Institute, that the “ gospel of 
hard work ” is a great civilizer of the savage. Enough 
has already been accomplished to show that the effort 
is one worth trying in connection with the solution of 
the “Indian question.” Indians belonging to mutu- 
ally hostile tribes fraternize cordially, and all associ- 
ate pleasantly with the negroes. The Indians have 
abandoned the objectionable practices of their early 
lives, are eager to learn, and show special willingness 
to undertake real work. The chief danger seems to be 
that their removal from their unrestrained open-air life 
will undermine their physical constitutions, and they 
become a prey to pulmonary disease, to which they 


|seem to be inclined, at Hampton. Great care is being 


exercised to neutralize this danger, and the means need- 
ed,—about $18,000,—to fairly carry out this experiment 
in Indian education, and to meet the pressing needs of 
the colored people at Hampton, should be cheerfull 
contributed. 

It seems to be a beginning in the direction whicn 
promises most for humanity in solving the “Indian 
problem,” and the good, self-sacrificing, philanthrophic 
teachers, like General Armstrong and Captain Pratt, 
should be sustained by all good citizens, and their influ- 
ence exerted to have the same general educational policy 
pursued in the case of all the Indian tribes. It is har-lly 
to be expected that the present generation of Indixns 
will ever attain to a condition much above the sav: ge 
state, but it is a hopeful indication that the young n.ay 
be civilized, from the significant improvement made »y 
those at Hampton already. We are glad to know tl at 
the work of the Hampton Normal Institute, in beb «lf 
of the colored race, is not to be changed or diminished 
by this experiment in Indian education. Hampton his 
graduated over 300 colored teachers, who are doing no- 
ble work with their own race, and we should lament any 
change that would interfere with its own legitimate 
mission. 


— The recent address of Professor Winchell in New York, 
on “University Reform,’ deserves to be printed in big letters 
and sent to every parent in the country who proposes to edu- 
cate a boy or girl in college. It is the most conspicuous recent 
deliverance on a topic that has a erying need of thorough ven- 
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SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE PAST YEAR. 


The year 1878 has now passed to the annals of his- 
tory, and its sorrows and its joys are now alike beyond 
recall. It has indeed been a year of burdens, under 
which too many noble natures have succumbed in that 
terrible struggle for existence which appears common to 
all nature. ‘To be orthodox, we presume the fittest have 
survived. This conclusion, so satisfactory to the vanity 
of those who still remain to carry on the conflict, unfor- 
tunately appears to convey just the taint of a libel on 
the departed ; for it seems to be almost equivalent to 
writing over their graves, not fit to live. 

The new year opens with golden hopes of promise, 
which cannot fail to infuse new life and vigor, both to 
the nation and to individuals; let all then unite, that 
each, by his personal effort, may aid in the consumma- 
tion of those happy results thus foreshadowed, especially 
as the very hand of Providence appears extended to 
lead our country to a new era of prosperity. In taking 
a retrospective glance at the scientific record of the year 
1878, the scientist points with pride to the many notable 
events that have happened, which must forever mark it 
as an important era in which man has made wonderful 
advances in his knowledge of nature. 


With the dawn of the year, the double announcement of 
the discovery of the liquefaction of oxygen by the great 
French scientists, Pictet and Cailletet, caused universal 
astonishment. The priority of the discovery must be 
accorded to M. Cailletet, who recorded the fact in writing, 
Dec., 2, 1877; but being a candidate for a seat in 
the Academy of Science, he consigned the announce- 
ment to a sealed packet, which was opened on the 24th 
day of December following, the very day when a letter 
from M. Raodl Pictet arrived, announcing his discovery 
of the same theory by a different process. On the 1st 
of January, 1878, M. Cailletet accomplished the lique- 
faction of hydrogen, nitrogen, and atmospheric air; and 
but a few days afterward, M. Pictet effected the solidi- 
fication of hydrogen, which proved to be a metal, a fact 
that was foreshadowed by the great French chemist, 
M. Dumas, theoretically, nearly forty years ago. 


A strange continuity of thought and discovery ap- 
pears to have followed this subject throughout the year, 
for its closing days are celebrated by the announcement 
that Mr. Norman Lockyer has apparently demonstrated 
that all the so-called elements are condensations or mod- 
ifications by the interactions of the cosmic forces upon 
a single primitive form of matter which, so far as this 
earth is concerned, seems to be hydrogen. 

The yeas 1878 will also be memorable on account of 
the discoveris and scientific inventions of Thomas Alva 
Edison,—the development of that wonderful instru- 

ient, the phonograph, which first reproduced human 
Speech mechanically, to the amazement of the public. 
Of his other curious inventions, there can be mentioned 
the megaphone, the phonometer, and the aerophone ; 
also the three great achievements of his genius, the im- 
proved carbon telephone, the tasimeter, and the electric 
lamp. 

Other workers have contributed splendid work during 
the-year. Professor Hughes, in the discovery of the 
microphone; Professor Bell, in perfecting his telephone ; 
Mr. Stearns in “duplexing” the Atlantic Cable ; 
Prof. Alfred M. Mayer’s illustrations of the atomic 
tarbory by floating magnets; Sir J. D. Hooker’s and 
Paul Bert’s discoveries in vegetable chemistry ; Lewis 
Swift and Professor Watson’s discovery of intra-mercu- 
tial planets; Professor Lecont’s discovery of a new ele- 
ment; Professors Newlands, Wilde, and others, ingen- 
ious classifications of the elements by periodic laws; and 
mention may be made of Lontin, Rapieff, Jabloehkoff, 
Werdermann, Sawyer, Hosmer, and Grey. 

It is also understood that the members of the various 
scientific surveys undertaken by the United States Gov- 
ernment has performed valuable work, and it is agree- 
able td find foreign governments and the scientific soci- 


eties of Europe endorsing with the highest words of 


praise, the perfect success of these undertakings to pro- 
mote science. 

Those interested in science will look forward to the 
present year, 1879, for further great advancement in 
our knowledge of nature’s laws, as all indications point 
to such results; numbers are silently working on the 
great problems connected with electricity, and as great 
pecuniary benefit will reward success, triumph will se- 
cure that recompense which rarely falls to the lot of 
the scientist. 


VISIT TO THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Editorial Correspondence. 

We found this small office, which Congress permits to 
exist in a grudging way, back in the quarters from 
which it was removed in May, 1877, and to which it 
was returned last July. Part of the building is used 
by the Patent Office, but the Bureau has more room than 
ever before, owing to the thoughtfulness of the officers 
of the Department in which it is included. 

The Commissioners’ desk was crowded with French, 
German, and other foreign reports, books and papers for 
his cursory examination, and orders for action thereon. 
The walls display Dr. Howe’s relief-maps for teaching 
the blind geography, and pictures of Pestalozzi and 
Horace Mann. A chest of tilting drawers (very “ han- 
dy”) is filled with photographs of Indian scenes, draw- 
ings from the Worcester Free Institute, plans of school- 
houses, etc. On its top is a glass case containing mod- 
els for free-hand drawing. 

Visitors were coming and going, and the Commis- 
sioner seemed to be consulted by all with satisfaction. 
His clerks evidently love him as very few men in offi- 
cial station are ever loved. 3 

The Chief Clerk has general charge of the routine 
business of the office, and more particularly of the de- 
tails of the correspondence, the records and the distribu- 
tion of the office publications. Low cases, filled with 
“ Woodruff ” file-boxes, stand around the room, and be- 
tween these the walls carry framed photographs of the 
sculptures and frieze of the Albért Memorial in Lon- 
don. ‘Thousands of letters, containing inquiries, sug- 
gestions, and information are received in and sent out 
from this room every year; all the directions on the 
book-parcels are written and recorded here. 

The documents are stored, wrapped and tied, in the 
basement. ‘I'wo large cases are filled with thousands 
of printed direction-slips, separated by tin shelves, quar- 
ter of an inch apart. Whena book or pamphlet is to 
be sent to the correspondents of the office, one slip is 
pulled from each shelf; these slips are taken up stairs, 
marked, checked, and recorded ; they are then returned 
to the basement (where meanwhile the publication has 
been suitably wrapped for the mail), pasted on the par- 
cels, and sent to the post-office. 


The Division of Abstracts next demanded my atten- 
tion; here the catalogues, reports, newspaper extracts, 
educational journals, and other material about American 
education of any kind during the year, is filed and used 
in preparing the “abstract” which forms the second 
part of the Annual Report. These publications num- 
ber in the aggregate at least 70,000 pages for every 
year. 

The next room is devoted to the work of the Statis- 
tical Division; here the many thousand answers, by 
schools and colleges, to printed schedules of inquiry is. 
sued yearly by the office, are used to construct the great 
statistical tables which appear in the Annual Report. 
The work of this Division is closely connected with 
that of the Abstract Division. 

Mounting to the third floor, we found the library, fill- 
ing six large rooms, of which two contain the translator 
of the Bureau, and the books, pamphlets, and documents 
relating to education in foreign countries. These come 
from almost every part of the world, are in every Chris- 


tian language, and even in Chinese Japanese and 


9 


Turkish. Many foreign educational journals are regu- 
larly received and carefully read; translations from 
these, and from the books and documents received, aro 
daily made for the use of the Commissioner. 

The walls of the rooms on this floor are lined with 
books. But each room also has a desk-chair, writing 
materials, etc., and we found most of them occupied by a 
worker on some subject. Here there was proof-reading 
going on; in another room files of daily journals were 
being examined for educational items; in another, a card 
catalogue of the library itself was being worked at, 
though with frequent and necessary, but unfortunate 
interruptions, and so on. Congress has yet allowed no 


librarian for the care of this rare and invaluable collec- 
tion. 
We forgot to mention that the walls of the hallways on 


this story and the one below are covered with maps, and 
that each contains a glass case filled with educational 
curiosities ; one is filled with lovely artificial flowers, 
the handiwork of German school-girls ; another contains 
copy-books, examination papers, photographs, specimens 
of sewing and other materials, illustrating education 
among our American Indians; a third displays a beau- 
tiful collection of books and photos from Japan. 

All these things prepared me for the fourth floor, 
which is filled to overflowing with the Educational Mu- 
seum., IHere East and West unite to show what appa- 
ratus, buildings, and other appliances the nations of the 
world are using for purposes of instruction. 

We were informed that Dr. Philbrick (who, by the way, 
has won vast honor at the Paris Exposition) will return 
with a large and valuable gift to this museum from the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction. 

This is a short and very imperfect description of the 
outward aspect of this little office, the organ of the 
teachers of this country. 


DRIFT. 


— Rev. Joseph Cooke, who, spite of the draw back of a 
somewhat pompous personality and a sketchy way of 
handling “‘strategical’’ problems, is now saying more sen- 
sible things than any American platform-speaker, has hit 
the golden mean on the vexed question of the education of the 
operative classes in common and industrial schools. In oppo- 
sition to the demand of a class of educational amateurs, backed 
by the greed of wealthy corporations, that we shall enter on 
the production of a permanent “ lower class,’’ by placing little 
children in manual-labor schools, and adopting the question- 
able system of English half-time instruction,—he declares there 
should b2 no caste in the common school; that all children 
should be offered and all parents should be compelled to grant 
a common education adapted to the wants of an American cit- 
izen; that no child under ten years of age should be employed in 
factory labor, nor under fifteen, without suitable provision for 
education; and that the State should aid industrial schools, 
supplementary to the common course of instruction, for youth 
of suitable age. If the advocates of industrial education will 
throw by some of their absurd, anti-American notions, and be 
careful to keep out of the hands of the squad of high-joint 
incorrigibles who are determined to break down our system 
of public education, all fit arrangements can be obtained for 
the operative and the mechanic, without making the common 
schools unfit for the use of all other classes in the State, 

— The Ion. J. 8. Potter, consul of the U.S. A. in Stutt- 
gart, writes home some eminentiy American common-sense 
about the habit of sending young boys and girls to Europe for 
education. Whatever may be the superior advantages in Con- 
tinental schools and universities for the training of experts, it 
is painfully evidefit that the parent who launches his boy on the 
sea of Gerinan university-life, encounters a moral risk that de- 
mands grave consideration. The majority of the 7,000 Amer- 
ican children and youth who are sent abroad for schooling, 
gain little save a superior facility in the use of a foreign lan- 
guage. In the real education, that not only crams the mem- 
ory but awakens the manhood and womanhood and fits the 
young citizen for honorable eminence in America, they fall 
below the pupils of our best home institutions of learning, 
public and private. A large part of this waste is the result of 
social snobbery, encouraged for purposes of their own, by the 
partisans of anti-American ideas of society. , 

— The Cincinnati Gazette is waging a lively war against the 
growing grievance of excessive teaching of the German lan- 
guage in the primary and grammar grades of the excellent 


public schools of that city. In this, the Gazelle only antici- 
pates the movement of enlightened public opinion and sound 


economy, which will, finally, banish free instruction in for, 


leign langoages from all but the high school. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JANUARY. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The computations in the following are for the latitude of 
Boston, and will answer for central Massachusetts, New York, 
and Iowa; southern Michigan and Wisconsin, and northern 
Illinois and Indiana. Boston mean local time is always given. 


PLANETS. 
Mercury will be at his greatest angular distance (24°) west 
of the Sun Jan. 16, and will be brightest Jan. 16-19. He may 
be seen as a morning star, rising about 14° south of the sun- 
rise point as follows : 
January 14, 5h. 53m. morning. 


January 17, 5h. 55m. a 
January 19, 5h. 58m. 


On the 17th he rises 1h. 31m. before the Sun, and about the 
time morning twilight begins. He will enter the constellation 
Sagittarius the Archer, Jan. 14, and when brightest will be in 
the center of the Galaxy or Milky Way, and 3° north of the 
fourth magnitude star in the end of the handle of the Milk- 
maid’s Dipper. Though there will be several more favorable 
opportunities to see him during 1879, still he can be seen with 
ease for several mornings in the middle of the month, should 
the sky be clear. 

It would be advisable, perhaps, to previously mark by two 
houses, posts, trees, or other stationary objects, the exact 
point of the horizon where the Sun makes its appearance, and 
at the calculated time given above, the planet will make its 
appearance 14° south of this point (the stars in the girdle of 
Orion, called the “‘ King’s Ell and Yard,’’ ete., are 1$° apart; 
by keeping this distance in mind the observer will know just 
how far south to look), provided the horizon is nearly perfect. 
Should the observer be situated in a valley or on a high hill, 
due allowance must be made. 

Venus will be unfavorably situated throughout the month, 
having just passed superior conjunction, and being also at her 
greatest distance from the Sun. She will not be very brilliant, 
having only one-sixth of the apparent diameter which she will 
have the lastof September, 1879, and she will be nearly “‘full,’’ 
as we apply that term to the Moon., She will be in the con- 
stellation Capricornus throughout the month, being 24° south 
of the Moon January 23, and 1° south of Jupiter on the 
evening of the same day. The first-magnitude star, Fomal- 
haut, in the Southern Fish, lies about 16° southeast of her. 
Venus sets as follows: 


January 10, 5h. 2im. evening. 
January 20, 5h. 46m. ” 
January 30, 6h. 11m. = 


Mars is a morning star, and is farther from the Sun than 
last month. He is moving eastward, or advancing among the 


' stars of the constellation Scorpio, being about 8° northeast of 


Antares, the ‘“‘ Fiery Star,’’ the first of the month. He rises 


as follows: 
January 10, 4h. 51m. morning. 
January 20, 4h. 45m. 
January 30, 4h. 39m. ™ 


Jupiter is “slowly approaching’’ the Sun, and during the 
latter part of the month will be too near for the observation 
of the eclipses, transits, and occultations of his satellites. The 
near approach of Jupiter, Venus, and the Moon, Jan. 23, has 
already been noticed. He sets as follows: 


January 10, 6h. 34m. evening. 
January 20, 6h. 17m. 9 
January 30, 5h. 40m. “* 


Saturn now passes the meridian about sundown, and sets 
as follows: 

January 10, 10h. 24m. evening. 
January 20, 9h. 49m. 
January 30, 9h. lim. 

He will be 1° south of the Moon Jan. 27, and on the 26th 
exactly upon the Equinoctial colure, and 24° south of the Ver- 
nal Equinox, from which celestial longitude is reckoned east- 
ward. 

A few degrees west of the meridian, at dark, and 20° north 
of the Sun’s apparent track, may be seen a large quadrilateral, 
nearly square, called “ the Square of Pegasus.’”’ The eastern 
and northern side are 14°, the western 13°, and the southern 
164° long. The two eastern stars are ver} nearly upon the 
same meridian as Saturn, and a line through them produced 
16° south will reach Saturn. 

Uranus is approaching opposition, when he is brightest. 
During the latter part of the month, and in February, a person 
having good eyesight ought to see him by the eye alone. He 
should be looked for 5° east and 2° south of Regulus. Regu- 
lus is a brilliant star in the end of the handle of the Sickle, in 
the Lion. (For figure showing the position of Uranus and 
Neptune, with respect to the surrounding stars, see Young 
Scientist, for Dec., 1878, and Jan., 1879.) Uranus passes the 
meridian as follows: 


January 10, 3h. 26m. morning. 
January 20, 2h. 26m. bas 
January 30, 1h. 41m. s 
Neptune passes the meridian as follows: 
January 10, 7h. Om. evening. 
January 20, 6h.2im. 
January 30, 5h. 42m. 


METEORS, 


European and American astronomers generally believe Jan. 
1, 4, and 18, to be shooting-star epochs; though how regular 
we are not informed. Should any be observed during the first 
of the month, they will probably all shoot from a point about 20° 
north of the Northern Crown; and those of Jan. 18, from the 
immediate vicinity of the Crown. They should be looked for in 
the east in the morning. 

THE SITUATION OF THE CONSTELLATIONS AT 9.00 P. M. 


Feb. 1, at 9.00 p. m. the principal constellations will occupy 
the following position: 

Towards the Pole,—to the right of the Great Bear, contain- 
ing the “‘ Dipper” or ‘ Ladle.”” The two stars which form 
the side of the Dipper opposite the handle, are called ‘“‘ the 
Pointers,’”’ because they point to the North Star, Polaris, 
which lies 25° north of them. Below, —the Little Bear, the 
seven principal stars of which are so arranged as to form a 
figure bearing considerable resemblance to the Dipper in the 
Great Bear, only it is about one-half as large and is reversed. 
This is commonly called ‘‘ The Little Dipper.’’ The last star 
in the curved handle is Polaris; the Dragon is also below. To 
the left,—Perseus, Cephus, Cygnus the)Swan, and Cassiopeia. 
The last-named constellation is easily known by the figure of 
an inverted chair formed by four third-magnitude stars and 
several smaller ones. The ‘‘ Cross” is a well-known figure in 
the Swan. The upright piece lies in the Milky Way, extend- 
ing N. E. to S. W., and is about 20° long. The cross-piece is 
near the northern end, and is nearly 12° long. 

a Near the meridian,—the Twins and the Greater and Lesser 
ogs. 

West of the meridian,—Auriga, Taurus, Orion, and the Hare. 

East of the meridian,—Cancer, Hydra, the Lesser and Greater 
Lions, and (rising) Virgo. 

BRILLIANT STARS. 


In the following table we give the rising, meridian passage 
or setting, of the principal stars, clusters, and variables; that 
phenomenon which occurs in the night, and therefore visible, 
being given: 


Jan.10. Jan, 20, Jan, 30. Ampili- 

h. m. h. m. he m tude. 
Alpheratz sets 043m. 12 Oev. 11 20ev. 39°N, 
Mira (var.)in meridian 653evy. 614ev. 534ev. 65°S. 
Algol (var.) JT lev. 62lev. 59°N. 
7 stars (Pleiades) S820ev. T4lev. 7 Lev. 32°N. 
Aldebaran “« 9 8ev. 8290ev. T49ev. 22°N. 
Copella “«  947ev. 9 8ev. 828ev. TION. 
Rigel “« 948ev. 9 Dev. 82Wev. 11°S. 
Betelguese 1028ev. 949ev. 9 Dev. 10°N. 
Sirius rises 623ev. 544ev. 5 4ev. 22°S. 
Procyon 553ev. 5ld4ev. 434ev. TON. 
Regulus Tlbev. 635ev. 17°N. 
Spica 040m. 1157ev. 1117ev. 14°S. 
Arcturus ll4iev. 11 2ev. 1022ev. 27°N. 
Antares 450m. 411m. 331m. 36°S. 
Vega sets 830ev. T5lev. Tilev. 56°N, 
Altair 655ev. 616ev. 536ev. 11° N. 
Deneb 1149ev. 1110ev. 1030ev. 69° N. 
Fomalhaut 729ev. 650ev. 610ev. 40°S. 


The “‘ amplitude,” given in the last column, is the distance 
from the east or west point at which the star rises or sets. 


VARIABLE STARS. 


_ Beta Persi “‘ Algol” will be at minimum brilliancy as follows: 


January 16, 4h. 13m. morning. 
January 19, 1h. 2m. 
January 21, 9h. 51m. evening. 
January 24, 6h. 40m. 
January 27, 3h. 29m. " 


It is very interesting to watch this star fade from the second 
magnitude to the fourth in the space of 3h. 28m., and return 
again to the second magnitude in the same time. The an- 
cients, knowing the variability of this star, called it Al-gol or 
the ‘‘ Demon.”’ 

Omicron Ceti, or “ Mira’’ Ceti, was at maximum brilliancy 
Oct. 1-15, 1878, and will be nearly invisible Jan. 1. Perhaps 
it may be seen until Jan. 15, 1879. We would be glad to hear 
from any who may choose to see how long they can keep it in 
view. By the aid of any ordinary star-chart, which all teach- 
ers should possess, the position of these variables may be 
readily found. 

Penn Yann, N. Y., Dec., 1878. 


— Afterall, ’tis setting a man’s conjectures at a very high 
price to cause a man to be roasted alive upon them.— Montaigne. 

— Any coward can fight a battle when he’s sure of winning, 
but give me the man who has pluck to fight when he’s sure of 
losing.— George Eliot. 

— One of the best “confessions of faith’ ever devised is'a 
straightforward, useful, cheery, consistent Christian life seven 
days in the week.—Golden Rule. 

— France has 252 colleges and 86 lyceums; and the budget 
estimate for education this year is 57,623,114 francs, more than 


half of it for primary instruction, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO, 


COOK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Cook County Teachers’ Association was held Dec. 14th 
in Bryant and Stratton’s Hall, in this city, which was well filled 
with intelligent and appreciative teachers from the adjoining 
towns and country around. The topic for discussion was, 
‘* What shall be studied by pupils during the first three years 
of school work, and how shall the various subjects be taught ?”’ 

Some short, able papers were read upon the best methods of 


teaching 
READING, SPELLING, ARITHMETIC, ETC. 


All seemed to be unanimous in one opinion; viz., that the lower 
or primary grades have too much matter in them, and not 
enough of what is interesting to small children. 

Miss E. J. Rice, of the Cook. County Normal, thinks that 
language is best taught where teachers talk most with the chil- 
dren; advocated conversation upon simple subjects, and the en- 
couraging children in bringing in flowers, or in making collec- 
tions of geological specimens. Her paper was very interesting. 

Phonic analysis, or, as it was termed, ‘Chronic’’ Analysis, 
did not receive much consideration; too much had been made 
of it, in their opinion. 

Mr. Leslie Lewis advocated that a graded course of ten 
or fifteen pages could be made to contain all that a wise in- 
structor ought to teach. ‘Oral’’ instruction, as mapped out 
in a course, he pronounced an abominable humbug. He be- 
lieved that there was three times too much arithmetic in the 
lower grades; it kept pupils too long in the First and Second 
Readers. He illustrated this by remarking that he had exam- 
ined a boy for promotion who read just as well with his book 
closed as open. 

One member remarked that he was inclined to believe the 
trouble was not with the course of instruction, but in the 
manner in which the subjects were presented. He held that 
a careless, slip-shod manner in presenting things would be 
detrimental to the schools. He advocated a thorough, system- 
atic course of instruction. 

The ehief item of interest was a spicy lecture by J. Mahoney, 
principal of one of the city schools, entitled 


BURDENS AND OUR BOONS.”’ 

He stated that he had not had sufficient time to enable him 
to “speak it out of his head,” and would therefore be obliged 
to read it, a task for which he would deserve more credit than 
people were aware of. Hindrances or burdens he classified 
under three heads; viz., dullness, inefficiency, and enforced 
silence. Thought, he defined as invisible nature; visible na- 
ture, as thought. He admitted that thought acted very differ- 
ently in different skulls, remarking that there was a tribe ex- 
isting somewhere unable to grasp the import of the number 
four, without trotting out the animals or objects, one by one. 
Many of those in the schools he thought not very remote de- 
scendents of that tribe. Dullness, he remarked, was often 
apparent, not real; many difficulties arise from the inability 
of the child to understand our language. He thinks the brilliant 
ones ought to be pitied rather than the stupid ones. He eulo- 
gized dunces in a very happy manner, warning teachers to 
treat them very kindly, for if they should happen to teach long 
enough they (the dunces) would be members of the Board of 
Education. Here he gave the names of illustrious men who 
had been dunces in school. Grant, he said, did not set the 
Hudson on fire before he struck the Mississippi. The study 
of language he considered of prime importance; God himself 
could not exist without it. 

One of the burdens or boons, in whichsoever light it 
might be viewed, he called a graded course. To be a 
boon, it should be systematically arranged ; the amount 
of arithmetic should correspond with the amount of read- 
ing and spelling required, ete. Promotions should be fre- 
quent in the lower grades; considered it no wonder that pupils 
remained in primary grades until they were of a marriageable 
age. Put in a plea for the three R’s, which may be in danger 
of being crowded out by ginger-bread studies. Would not 
advocate making spoon-victuals of science. Children he con- 
siders as reasonable, but not reasoning creatures ; best to 
postpone reasoning until a more mature age. He holds that 
although it is the age of invention, there has been no new dis- 
covery in the art of teaching. Cautioned teachers against 
pulling down the work of predecessors; remarking that the 
engineer does his best work, not while pulling his engine to 
pieces, but while he sits quietly with his hand on the throttle 
and his eye on the track. sf 

Enforced silence is the greatest burden under which teachers of 
the present day arelaboring. He holds thatthe era of gab was 
bad, but that of gag was infinitely worse. Criticism is now 
regarded as a crime; all are compelled to listen in silence. 
Villains, he claims, do not do so much harm as blunderers and 
cowards. He considers the prime needs of the craft to be o 
ganization and a representative organ. An organization ndt 
forthe sake of forming processions, or encouraging strikes, bat 


Mf eal? and represent ,the claims of teachers fairly and 


| | 
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“Don’t meddle with politics,’ cannot be heeded by the 
teachers of to-day; they ought to have a voice in selecting 
those who are to rule over them. Public schools are 
supported by public taxatiou. “He who lives by the 
sword must expect to die by the sword.”” Blunders must be 
corrected by the popular vote.ef the people. An organ be- 
comes a necessity in order that teachers may have an oppor- 
tunity of setting forth their claims before the public. It 
should be edited by an able, fearlessman. The pressis mighty, 
and therefore teachers ought to have their own press. He 
here urged it upon teachers to support and read some educa- 
tional paper. 

The pleasure of imparting knowledge, he considered the 
teachers’ greatest boon. Nearly all persons labor under the 
impression that they ought to have been teachers,—that in 
choosing some other profession the world lost in them able in- 
structors. It resembles the mania which we term “ stage- 
struck.’ Many successful men failed as teachers, and we 
fee] prone to exclaim, **O, if we bad only failed!”’ 

One of the greatest boons of Chicago, he termed “‘ scrip,”’ 
in anticipation of which they toil from day to day wearily say- 
ing, ‘‘ Come day, go day, God send pay-day.” 

The discourse was listened to, from first to last, with breath- 
less interest, and loudly applauded. In conclusion, the popu- 
lar superintendent, A. G. Lane, advised all teachers to become 
subscribers to some educational journal, as no teacher could 
be perfectly up with the times without. M. W. 

Chicago, Ill., Dec., 1878. 


CINCINNATI, 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL CONCERTS, 


Upon the completion of the Music Hall, its munificent 
donor, Mr. Reuben Springer, proposed to give $50,000 toward 
the erection of additional buildings for exposition purposes, 
provided $100,000 should be subscribed for the same purpose 
by citizens before the first of January, 1879. Subscriptions to- 
ward this end were at once begun, and to the first of Decem- 
ber last the amount thus realized was about $70,000. It was 
to aid in raising the $30,000 still lacking that two grand mu- 
sical entertainments were given, on Dec. 6th, by the pupils of 
the higher grades of the public schools. 

The first concert occurred on the afternoon of the above- 
named day, and was participated in by about 60 per cent. of 
the pupils of grade A (Fifth Reader), of the district schools, — 
numbering some thirteen hundred singers. The second was 
given in the evening, the chorus being made up of pupils of 
the intermediate and high schools, in number about the same 
as that of the afternoon. Among the choral selections sung 
were “‘ Ever Flowing, Mighty Ocean’’ (Silcher); ‘‘ The Sleigh- 
bells’; Lord, God of Hosts’‘ (Mehul); America’’; 
Thee, Each Morning’’ (Haydn); ‘“‘ O’er the Waters Gliding ”’ 
(Mozart); and “In Light, Tripping Measure” (Rossini). In- 
terspersed among these were solos, duets, trios, both vocal and 
instrumental, rendered by the best of our local artists; and 
the grand organ was made to bear an important part. 

The precision and expression that characterized the singing 
of the children, as well as the grand volume of voice given 
forth, elicited unbounded enthusiasm on the part of the five 
or six thousand auditors that thronged the vast hall, and drew 
forth the heartiest expressions of commendation from the 
press of our city. The musical success of the entertainment 
was in keeping with their pecuniary returns (some $3,000), and 
both were so entirely satisfactory as to move the public to ask 
for, and the board of education to grant, a repetition of the 
concerts at an early day. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


On the last day of November, Prof. Arthur Forbriger, super- 
intendent of the drawing department of our public schools, 
died. The deceased had occupied his late office for some ten 
years, and was one of the most enthusiastic of teachers. No 
expendifure, whether of body or of pocket, was deemed by him 
too great, that seemed to him essential to the advancement of 
the interests of his department. Under his indefatigable man- 
agement, this branch of study attained an excellence unri- 
valed by any other except, perhaps, that of penmanship. 
This statement is fully attested by the high character of the 
various exhibitions of drawings which Mr. Forbriger, during 
his superintendence, favored the public with, and for the most 
part at his own expense. One such exhibition was noticed, at 
some length, in these columns last spring. 

The board of education has declined to fill, during the pres- 
ent school year, the vacancy caused by Professor Forbriger’s 
death; believing that, with a slight redisposition of the assist- 
ant drawing-teachers, the department will be able to maintain 
itself during the next six months. 

A GREATER THAN EDISON. 

The news has just been broken to the ears of this commu- 
nity that Prof. Joseph Tingley, of Indiana Asbury University, 
has discovered a radically new method in mathematics, where- 
by he proposes to free that branch from all the fallacies that 
have hitherto puzzled students ; to render comprehensible 
things that heretofore seemed abstruse or meaningless; and by 


means of a series of objects and charts to render the study 
easy and attractive to the beginner. The discovery has an 
important bearing on applied mathematics; and, in the realm 
of celestial mechanics, demonstrates, among other things, that 
Newton’s law of gravitation is quite defective. Moreover, this 
new method, it is said, will render necessary a complete revis- 
ion of all our mathematical text-books. 

Now, had Professor Tingley been born in Ohio, or cradled 
in Cincinnati, all the above information, and infinitely more, 
would have to be conceded by every loyal Buckeye; but, hail- 
ing as he does from Hoosierdom, we in this community, in 
imitation of all the hard-headed wiseacres of past ages, propose 
to hold him and his assumed discoveries at a severely critical 
distance. 

PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Nothing of a public nature transpired at the last meeting of 
this body, except the adoption of resolutions of respect to the 
memory of the late Prof. Arthur Forbriger. 

HOLIDAYS. 

The Board of Education, at a late meeting (Dec. 9), mani- 
fested a more liberal spirit toward teachers and pupils, as re- 
gards the matter of recreation, than we remember any previous 
board ever to have done, by ordering the closing of the public 
schools on Friday, Dec. 20, until Monday, Jan. 6, thus allow- 
ing a vacation of two weeks. ‘‘ Long may the Board of ’78 and 
79 live, and long may their example endure,” is the heartfelt 
sentiment of every school-child, and also of every adult who 
has not survived the recollections of youth and childhood! 

After all, it is not the amount of time expended at tasks, but 
the spirit with which they are undertaken, that assures the 
real mental progress of the pupil; and there is nothing like a 
generous allotment of holidays to tone up a pupil’s mind and 
body for earnest, thorough work in the school-room. We, of 
the Queen City, send greeting to our fellow-teachers of the 
East the old-time but always youthful salutation, ‘‘ A merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year!”’ N. K. R. 

Cincinnati, Dec., 1878. 


OHIO, 


USELESS EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION, 


The Franklin County Teachers’ Institute has just closed its 
weekly session, for the present year, at Columbus. It was 
well attended by earnest and enthusiastic teachers; but it was 
no exception to the great body of institutes in this State, where 
large sums of money are expended in public enterprises to little 
purpose. Indeed, we seem to be a people prone to prodigality, 
without much regard to the nature of the investments. For 
instance: last winter we spent $150,000 for useless legislation, 
in which, for the most part, nothing was done but to undo 
what had been done at previous sessions, and most of which 
will have to be revised or undone at our next. 

Our public institutions, all of which had to be reorganized to 
accommodate the wishes of a party just coming into power, 
are now acknowledged, on all hands, to be in a much worse 
condition than they were before; so that the incoming legisla- 
ture will have a big job on hand this winter, in patching up 
the blunders of last winter, or in making a worse batch for 
their successors. And soit goes. The people pay the taxes, 
and grumble, but do not seem to have the power, sagacity, or 
inclination to correct the abuses. Party spirit overrides all 
other consideratious. ! 

Again: we spend about $20,000 annually, in Ohio, for teach- 
ers’ institutes, and more than one-half this sum is wasted for 


the 
WANT OF SYSTEM ; 


wasted, too, upon incompetent persons as instructors; and the 
teachers, for whose benefit this outlay is made, go hungry. 
This matter is managed now, nearly exclusively, by County 
Boards of Examiners; sometimes most worthy men, but not 
always chosen on account of ability or eminent fitness for this 
kind of work. 

Now, this sum is sufficient to employ at least six good men, 
who have made this department of teaching a study and a 
business, — ‘‘ institute commissioners,’? whose business it 
should be to simplify and systematize this work. These, with 
what local help could be had in almost any locality, could hold 
a two-weeks’ institute in every county in the State, once a 
year. Then there could be some system and uniformity about 
this work. It would be equivalent to a kind of universal State 
normal school, holding short sessions in all parts of the State. 

Under these circumstances, it would be easy to adopt a 
course of study and practice in teaching, and teachers could 
be induced to pursue this course from year to year, and finally 
to graduate in these courses. But the way the thing is man- 
aged now, in many of the institutes, the teachers derive but 
little practical benefit. The same thing is gone over, year after 
year, and many of them become tired of it. 

The interest in county supervision and other contemplated 
improvement in our ungraded schools, is still on the increase ; 
and the meeting appointed for the the 10th and 11th insts., 
promises to be the largest educational gathering ever convened 
in the State. We shall keep our New-England friends advised 
on these matters. VINDEX. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 


THE MAINE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
First Day — Tuurspay, Dec. 26. 


The twelfth annual session of the Maine State Educational 
Association was held at Brunswick, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. 

At 2 p. m. the session was promptly called to order by the 
president, Professor Chapman, of Bowdoin College, and opened 
with prayer. 

Rev. A. W. Burr, of Hallowell, presented an able paper on 


“ The Examination of Teachers and Schools.” 

Maine needs more efficient men to determine who shall teach. 
Many begin the work at fifteen years of age, quite too young 
to fully comprehend the important work they undertake. Many 
are unqualified by proper training. Some have no natural 
tact or adaptation for the mission. The principles and meth- 
ods of instruction are unknown to a large number of those who 
are permitted to teach. In an examination of 50 teachers, re- 
cently held, only five had ever read any practical work on 
methods of culture, or any educational journal. These defects 
are to be traced to a want of a proper body of trained and 
skilled men to grant permits to teach. The State lays upon 
town committees a responsibility for which they have no spe- 
cial qualifications to meet. He favored a County Board of 
Examiners, who shall decide who are qualified. This board of 
examiners should be largely composed of experienced teachers. 
He paid a merited compliment to examiners of New Bruns- 


wick, where the elementary schools are excellent. The in- 
spection of schools is of great importance, The teacher needs 
the suggestions and counsel of a qualified inspector, The ex- 


aminer is the medium of communication between the teacher 
and the community, and a most efficient means of creating 
public sentiment in favor of well-prepared teachers and of 
good schools. 

Discussion. 

The topic was discussed by R. Woodbury, of Farmington, 
who endorsed the plan of county boards of examiners proposed 
by the paper of Mr. Burr. 

Mr. Patten, of Portland, thought there was danger of getting 
unfit men as examiners, They should be chosen independent 
of all caucus and political influence, 

W. Harper, of Farmington, thought the present system of 
the State for examination of teachers was utterly useless, and 
favored a county board. Such a system would weed out a class 
of teachers who tend to disgrace the calling. 

C. C, Rounds, principal of State Normal School at Farming- 
ton, illustrated the absolutely absurd character of the exam- 
inations as now conducted. The prominent objection to the 
proposed plan, is in regard to teachers doing good work, who 
if called upon to pass an examination in technical subjects, 
would fail in competition with those fresh from school. He 
favored legislation in reference to the future selection, and not 
with reference to those now doing faithful service in their 
schools. 

A. E. Chase, principal of the Portland High School, suggested 
that if the county boards were to be too exacting, there would 
not be enough qualified teachers in the State to conduct the 
schools. ° 

Professor Chapman, the president, being called upon, said 
the State ought to require teachers better prepared for their 
work, but could not see how we could reasonably expect them 
to prepare themselves, unless they were better paid. The 
people should pay teachers better, and then we shall have those 
who are competent. 

Committees Appointed, ete. 

The president announced the following committees: 

On Resolutions—W. J. Corthell, of Calais; Thomas Tash, of 
Portland; A. W. Burr, of Hallowell; B. P. Snow, of Alfred; 
B. R. Melcher, of Saco. 

On Nominations —R. Woodbury, of Farmington; D. L. 
Smith, of Topsham; A. B. Morrill, of Portland. 

On Time and Place of Meeting—C. C. Rounds, of Farming- 
ton; A. E. Chase, of Portland; G. B, Files, of Augusta. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—N. A. Luce, of Augusta; 
L. G. Jordan, of Lewiston; C. M. Herring, of Brunswick. 

The president called the attention of the Association to the 
NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and the PRIMARY 
TKACHER, as important auxiliaries to every teacher in Maine, 
and invited a representative of these papers to address the 
teachers, who was cordially received, and many new readers 
were secured, and a hearty interest manifested in their success, 


EVENING SESSION. 


The president, Prof. Henry L. Chapman, gave an interest- 
ing address, congratulating the Association on the inaugura- 
tion of the new normal school at Gorham, and the assembling 
of the teachers of the State at Brunswick, at the same time. 
He spoke of the varied work of the teacher, under such differ- 
ent circumstances, as being representatives of a common ob- 
ject and a common benefit. Unity of purpose and a uniform 
spirit should be the influence and result of these annual con- 


ferences. He took for his theme, — 
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“ The Best and Highest Results of Education Depend 
upon the Intellectual and Personal Character of the 
Teacher.” 

This topie interests the pupil, the parent, and the teacher. 
The branches of study to be introduced, the time to be occu- 
pied, the books and apparatus to be furnished, are matters of 
importance, but only secondary in the success of school work. 

The teacher is the soul of any educational system, and his 
fitness and character are of the first importance. Man is 
never born for a work which does not need preparation. Dis- 
cipline of mind and heart are essential. The teacher cannot 
impart understanding or conscience, but can develop the God- 
given powers of the pupil, called into exercise by the processes 
of judicious training. A more correct apprehension of the 
dignity and usefulness of teachers’ work should be secured 
from the public. 

Ile denounced the common idea of trying to secure cheap 
teachers, and suggested the dangerous results of such an ab- 
surd policy. The character of the teacher determines the true 
value and the success of his work, and he should be gener- 
ously rewarded by the people. Among the qualifications of a 
teacher for the highest success, in addition to his mental cul- 
ture, are cultivated manners,—a model of the Christian excel- 
lence in politeness,—a decided type, an independent thinker. 
He should possess a spirit of love for his work and for his pupils. 
The teacher should strive to stimulate a spirit of faith, — pa- 
tient work may not yield immediate results, but ultimately 
will bring forth good fruits. 

The address of Professor Chapman was replete with prac- 
tical common-sense, and was listened to with the most perfect 


attention. 
Ornithology. 

Professor Stanton, of Lewiston, gave an instructive paper 
on the above subject. He claimed that this and other depart- 
ments of natural history should be taught in the common 
school, as a preparation for the enjoyment of country life. 
The birds are so beautiful that a knowledge of them culti- 
vates the wsthetic taste. 


Sreconp Day.—MornNING SESSION. 
The Association resolved itself into sections. 


THE PRIMARY SECTION 
met in the High-school bui.ding, and was presided over by G. 
A Robertson, of Augusta, 

C. C. Rounds, principal of the State Normal School at Farm- 
ington, opened the discussion on *‘ Primary Work.’’ He out- 
lined the work of the primary teacher, and named the essential 
qualities of one who is to stand at the gateway to the educa- 
tion of the child. The true work of the primary school is that 
of preparation, a period of transition from the home to the 
school,—development for future acquirements. Good conver- 
sational-powers essential,—talking with the children, not to the 
the children; tact to incite the interest; children think, teach- 
ers should guide their thoughts. The perception must be ap- 
pealed to constantly; nice discrimination of form, place, direc- 
tion, and the power of using language to express correctly the 
ideas they get of things that come under their notice. ‘Teach- 
ing reading isthe great work of this.grade, The cultivation of 
habits of neatness, order, refined and graceful use of speech, 
and correct postures of body should be attended to in every 
primary school. 

W. J. Corthell, of Calais, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
said primary schools are filled with children altogether too 
young,—six years is young enough. The first great work of 
this grade is to build up character, — next to this is the teach- 
ing of reading. He favored the Scotch system of class or con- 
cert reading. No pupil should be called upon to read words 
that he cannot define and pronounce at sight. Oral instruc- 
tion has its uses, but it must be given by trained teachers, and 
each step must be like the steps of stairs, that lead upward in 
a regular way. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Boston, was called upon, and expressed his 
views of primary school work and methods. 

Mr. Fletcher, principal of the State Normal School at Cas- 
tine, said primary pupils should be brought in communion 
with the beautiful things in nature, 

Miss Olive Hambly, of Farmington Training School, gave 
very interesting exercises in sound-lessons, word-calling les- 
$s 18, a8 the proper basis for the regular reading-lessons. The 
prerequisites are pure air, correct position, and an interested 
scholar. The three great results to be attained are flexibility 
of voice, a naturalness of expression, and a distinctness of ex- 
pression. 

Mr. J. H. Manson, of Waterville, moved the following resol- 
ution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the Primary Section of the Maine State 
Fducational Association, recommend the adoption, from the 
beginuing, in all the primary schools of the State, of the combin- 
jon hy the sound-word and sentence-methods of teaching 

Miss Pettingal, of Lewiston, gave an admirable class-exer- 
cise, with little children, on “Color.” The pupils evinced 
great interest in the exercise, and showed a great diversity of 


nicutal quickness of perception, 


Mr. G. A. Robertson, of Augusta, gave a paper upon “ Form, 
Number, and Geography.” The laws of mental development 
must be thoroughly understood by those who would develop the 
most perfect type of humanity. We must have before our own 
minds an ideal of what we endeavor to accomplish. The foun- 
dations of mental culture are form, — the key to accurate ob- 
servation, to drawing; number, which is the basis of material 
thrift, an important factor in the laws of business, and the 
development of the sciences; geography is another corner- 
stone in elementary instruction, which should be illustrated 
by reference to the immediate objects of nature. Make before 
their minds vivid pictures, and require them to write out their 
idea of the lesson. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Miss Mary E. Plummer, of Portland, presented a paper on 
**School Management.’’ The question of school government 
is one that confronts the teacher in every grade. Work, and 
not play, is the legitimate mission of the primary schoo). 
There must be complete control over pupils, and a complete 
self-control. There must be a constant watchfulness to nip in 
the bud any elements of disorder ; ‘‘an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.” Regularity of habits, on the part 
of the teacher, is essential to the best discipline. Submission 
to rightful authority is one of the most important lessons to 
be taught. The paper was an excellent summary of the duties 
and qualities of a good teacher. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SECTION, 


E. C. Robbins, of Deering, presided. 
The first paper was by J. A. Greene, of Farmington, on 


“Limits of Grammar-School Work.” 

Since the number who enter the active business of life from 
the grammar school greatly exceeds the number who enter the 
high school, the wants of the former class must be considered, 
—trusting that the course will fit both for their respective 
work. Do not attempt elocution, as such; but as reading is 
the most important branch, it should receive such attention 
that pupils leaving school can read intelligently, intelligibly, 
and with pleasure to themselves and their hearers, such liter- 
ature as will put them in possession of the general information 
needed by citizens living under a free government. The read- 
ing should be of such variety and use, that a taste for good lit- 
erature shall be implanted. Writing should be taught by daily 
exercises in copy-books, until the forms are familiar, and can 
be copied quite accurately; then, abandoning the copy, give 
written exercises with sufficient frequency to enable pu- 
pils to express their thoughts easily, rapidly, and _legi- 
bly. Teach common words in spelling, and do not spend 
valuable time upon those almost never used. In arithmetic, 
fix principles; teach business principles, excluding all matter 
not clearly important in common pursuits. Teach the geog- 
raphy of countries in order of their importance, both as to suc- 
cession and amount taught of each. Draw maps constantly; 
enforce the practice of looking-up upon maps the places oc- 
curring in the reading. 

In language and grammar, teach the observation of the usage 
of good speakers and writers, the guarding of the pupil’s own 
tongue, and the rudiments of technical grammar, only. Teach 
boys and girls to draw any of the familiar objects around them, 
so that if they need the services of a mechanic they can draw 
the article needed accurately; or, if the boys become mechan- 
ics themselves, they can draw any article they are called upon 
to construct. A brief, connected history of our own country 
should be taught, with due weight given to most important 
events. Teach the habitof observation; teach politeness, hon- 
esty, kindness, benevolence, thoroughness in whatever is un- 
dertaken, and reasonableness. 

Bd paper was discussed by Messrs. Shaw, Haynes, and 
others. 

Other Papers. 

R. Woodbury, of Farmington, gave an instructive paper on 
the ‘* Value of Old-style Parsing and Analysis,” of which we 
regret that our want of space prevents us from giving a digest. 

Miss Sarah A, Chamberlain, of Portland, spoke on ‘‘ Man- 
agement of Schools,’’ which was full of practical and useful 
suggestions. The discussion which followed occupied the time 
until the adjournment, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

F. E, C. Robbins opened.the session with an able paper on 
the topic, “* How can the Upper Grades Remedy the Defective 
Work of the Lower,” 

Rev. A. W. Burr, of Hallowell, and others, indicated their 
own methods of making up deticiencies by special assignments 
and reviews. 

The concluding paper of this section was given by Miss Nor- 
ton, of Lewiston, on the question, “ [low shall we secure 
Good Readers?’ This paper was highly spoken of by those 
present. We regret that our duties in the other sections pre- 
vented our making a satisfactory report. 

[This report will be concluded next week.] 


— The annual meeting of the directors of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction will be held at the rooms of the School 


Committee, on Mason street, Boston, on Saturda 
1879, at 10.30 a.m. A full attendance is desirable.’ “gy, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASS. EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL AT WORCESTER. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts Teachers Association, one of the oldest 
in the country, held one of its best meetings at the central city of 
the State, last week. Notwithstanding the fact that it was holi- 
day week, and that many of our most earnest teachers feel the 
personal need at this season of all their spare time and money, 
the call gathered a large representation of workers, espe- 
cially from the eastern and central parts of the State, There 
is no State in the Union where the professional spirit is deeper 
and truer, yet it fails to express itself in the attendance at the 
annual meetings of the Association. This fact should lead the 
directors to examine the causes for the non-attendance of at 
least nine-tenths of the eight thousand teachers of the State 
on the annual meeting. 

Among the prominent workers present were President 
Blackinton, Hon. J. W. Dickinson, City-Superintendents Eliot, 
Stone, Marble, Parker, Cogswell, Allard, Simonds; Super- 
visors Tweed and Mason State Agent; Walton, Normal Princi- 
pals Hagar, Boyden and Russell; President Chadbourne of Wil- 
liams, Professor Churchill, Rev. Mr. Tufts; Principals Thur- 
ber, Comins, Metcalf, Miller, Bartlett, Smart, Sprague, Collar, 
Daniels, Merrill; the Allens, Professors Butterfield, Greene, 
Tilton, Zullig, Dr. Greene and Professor Hoyt of Rhode 
Island, Hon. B. G. Northrop and Principals Cariton and 
Sawyer of Connecticut, C. J. Prescott, of New Jersey, and 
Waterman, Barrell, Billings, Rugg, Wood, Emery, Speare, and 
others, 

THURSDAY EVENING, AT HIGH-SCHOOL HALL, 

The opening meeting was called to order by the president, 
James S. Blackinton of Boston, and after the disposition of 
some routine business, prayer was offered by Rev. Henry 
Blanchard of that city, which was followed by a singing exer- 
cise by a class from the eighth and ninth grades, under direc- 
tion of Mr. S. Richards. 

The address of the evening was then delivered by Paul A. 
Chadbourne, D.D., LL.D., of Williams College, his subject 


bein 
. **Popular Fallacies in Education.”’ 


In opening, President Chadbourne alluded to the importance 
of teachers coming together and giving the results of their 
experience. He began, he said, thirty-one years ago, in the 
backwoods of Maine, at $14 a month, and had lived to see of 
what advantage some instruction would have been to him 
when he began, and he was present for the purpose of present- 
ing the results of his experience for the benefit of others. 

He would endeavor to point out some of the popular falla- 
cies of education; and the first was that many great and good 
men have had but little education. This, he said, is error, for 
every man who makes a creditable mark in life has secured an 
education somehow, and he has got it, not among ignorant 
men, but among those who are educated. 

The second fallacy mentioned was that since education is a 
good thing and many a poor boy beeomes a great scholar, a 
vast number of poor boys try to get a college education. This, 
he said, results in a class of blockheads. He declared that 
for all except a few, the common school gives the means for 
all the education really necessary. 

Turning to the proper work of schools, he said the first fal- 
lacy is that this world is about as it should be; that good, hon- 
est work will be appreciated and successful. Under this head 
he pointed out the effect of home criticism on the teacher's 
work, and the quality of much of the gratuitous advice offered 
to teachers, The teacher’s work was represented as arduous 
and almost thankless; but the speaker encouraged his fellow- 
teachers with a declaration of the true merit and dignity of 
their work. 

Another fallacy is in the popular idea that mere learning 
will make men better, for in fact if the moral nature is not cul- 
tivated equally with the intellectual, learning is a bane instead 
of ablessing. He therefore heartily defended the Bible in the 
schools, saying that when it is expelled wickedne: s will come in. 

Another fallacy is that school government and school man- 
agement are synonymous. The first, he said, is by law, and 
results in good; but the latter is a system of evasions and 
makeshifts) The teacher should govern if he would educate. 

Another fallacy is that school government is parental. It is 
not parental because the relations are not parental; different 
influences must come in; the pupils are not evenly trained; 
their numbers preclude the unity of control found in the 
family; schools, if large, are complex machines, 

Another fallacy is that since schools are good and ignorance 
is bad, the more schooling a child has the better. 

The idea that everything must be explained toa pupil is 
another fallacy. 

How to correct discovered mistakes, he said, is the practical 
question. Custom is in the way; the inertia of mind is more 
inert than that of matter; if the teacher moves from the beaten 
track, he is suspected and denounced. 


Readings by Professor Churchill. 
Professor J. W. Churchill, of Andover, closed the evening 
with a series of readings, which were received with great 
pleasure and applause. 


FRIDAY.—MORNING SESSION. 
The first business was the appointment of the following 
committees by President Blackinton: ._. 
On Nominations—W orcester, A. P. Marble; Franklin, W 


| 
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L. P. Boardman; Hampshire, W. W. Waterman; Hampden, 
A. P. Stone; Berkshire, Alfred Bunker; Middlesex, J. 8. Bar- 
rell; Essex, Henry L, Chase; Suffolk, H. C. Hardon; Norfolk, 
J. W. Allen; Plymouth, A. P. Boyden; Bristol, Allen F. 
Wood; Barnstable, W. H. Bartlett; Dukes, M. Grant Daniels; 
Nantucket, John D. Billings. 

Resolutions—S. W. Mason, Boston; E. I Comins, Worces- 
ter; C. P. Rugg, New Bedford. 

Necrology, 1879—D. B. Hagar, Salem; N.G. Allen, West 
Newton; B. F. Tweed, Boston. 

Spelling Reform. 

A paper on “Spelling Reform” was read by Mr. Joseph A. 
Allen, of West Newton. [le believed thatin the matter of 
teaching, reading, and spelling, there had been no recent prog- 
ress, while other branches of education had been greatly ad- 
advanced. The method of spelling he held to be without 
principle or method, and a large amount of time is lost in 
school and every-day life in learning to read and spell. The 
only method which can be adopted is the phonographic system. 
Under the present system ignorance is preferred to education; 
with the silent letter and numerous sounds for the same letter, 
it takes two years longer to learn to read English than it does 
to learn to read German, The paper was an able one, and re- 
ceived close attention. 

Mr. Hagar, of Salem, considered the subject of spelling re- 
form one of great importance, and it demanded the serious 
consideration of all educators. The question is, Shall we save 
the children who wish to learn to read and spell, years of la- 
bor? Shall the work be accomplished in one year, or shall it 


take four years? Are we, in consideration of the sacredness 
of the past, to stick to the old method? Under the phonetic 
system. a child can learn to read and spell in three months; 
under the old A-B-C system he can never learn to spell. The 
reformed method is the true method, since it corresponds to 
nature, and fully and correctly represents oral speech. 


Mr. Tweed, of Boston, spoke of the word-method, as taught 
by the Leigh type, and stated that Mr. Harris, its most ardent 
advocate, had withdrawn his support, in that he had edited a 
series of Readers which do not contain this feature. 

The question was further discussed by Mr. Allen of North- 
bridge, and Mr, A. P. Marble of Worcester; the latter gentle- 


min said that he would guarantee the reform his support as 
early as 1976. He saw no reason for advocating it at present. 
He believed that Boston should have regular streets, but re- 
solves had not made these crooked ways straight. 


Mr. Collar, of Boston, thought the present proposals for re- 
form would come to the same end as one of a somewhat differ- 


ent character, a hundred years ago, when a reformer proposed 
to add vowels to words in which he conceived they were want- 
ing. Mr. Collar gave a quotation to show its absurdity. 


On motion of Mr. Barrell, Messrs. D. B. Hagar of Salem, 
Elbridge B. Smith of Boston, and A. P. Marble of Worcester, 
were appointed a committee to prepare a resolution upon the 
subject, and report at the present meeting. 

Military Drill. 

The next prper, “‘ Military Drill in the Public Schools,’’ was 
read by Mr. James T, Allen. of West Newton. He considered 
that the claims presented by those in favor of the military drill 
were well-founded. The claims of those in favor of gymnastic 
drill are substantially the same; and while both benefit 
the schools, he gave his preference to the latter, and his rea- 
sons therefor, The legality of the use of money for the in- 
troduction of military drill in the schools, he questioned. In 


Germany, the military drill is without the use of the gun and 


bayonet. The school means peace; the military drill means 
war; itis the battle-field for which they are to be prepared. 
In all reformatory places the military drill should be abolished, 
and he cited the introduction of the military drill into the re- 
form-school and its result, —the great riot in January, 1877, 
and the many subsequent riots. 

The advocates of the military drill in the schools want it 
only for a small aristocracy in certain schools, as it is a well- 
known fact that but a small portion of the pupils of the pri- 
mary schools ever enter the grammar or high school. Should 
this military drill be adopted, drill-masters and musie would 
have to be provided, aud the banner of education would have 
to be hung at half-mast. There is no necessity for this mili- 
tarydrill in our schools; this claim is of noconsequence. This 
attempt to foster the military drill in the public schools is 
a heritage of the late rebellion. He cited several competent 
authorities, attesting the military spirit awakened by the drill, 
and recommending the removal of the musket from the drill 
of schools aud reformatories, 

Mr. Moses Merrill, master of the Boston Latin School, read 
4 paper upon the same topic, in reply to the arguments of Mr. 
Allen. He spoke of the importance of physical culture in the 
public schools, which was introduced into the schools of large 
cities after the play-yards had been reduced. It was then that 
military drill was introduced as a form of physical training; it 
was during the war, and has been kept upin Boston to the 
present time without any diminution of interest. ‘The time 
has not come when we can dispense with all military training. 
The objection that it tends to deform the body is not true. 
Another is the loss of time in the instruction; but the greatest 
is the supposed promotion of despotism among the boys, and a 
tendency to teach them to be quarrelsome and vicious. Were 
this true it would be an objection, but there are not in the 
school the influences which there were in the camp. If it 


Were detrimental to good morals, there would be petitions 
for its abolishment, 


In favor of the system, he said, all the pupils are brought 
together; they are under control and discipline, and are more 
under the control of the master than at the gymnasium, 
Every boy must participate in the movements; the drill pro- 
motes graceful carriage, and there is not the danger that there 
is in gymnastic movement, in ball-playing, and boating that is 
in vogue in same institutions of education. In closing he read 
extracts from reports of men who have been brought in con- 
nection with schools where military drill has been in practice, 
in which they endorse the drill, and advocate its continuance. 

Oral Instruction. 

The next topic, ‘‘ Oral Instruction in Schools,”’ was discussed 
‘by Samuel Eliot, LL.D., Superintendent of Schools of Boston, 
who thought that there should be more of it, that the school 
should be made as much like home as possible. He said that 
‘plunging a pupil into a text-book is as much a shock as to 
plunge one into a bath of cold water. The advantage of oral 
instruction, he considered, is that it continues the instruction 
already given, and enlarges it by giving a greater variety of 
subjects, many of which could not be touched upon if the 
teacher was confined to text-books, 

As to methods, the speaker deprecated a delaying of talk, or 
the use of a long word where a short one will do, or making 


words an idol. Thought is the great object of oral instruction; 
it begins and it ends with thought; methods must shape them- 
selves accordingly; explanations should not be feared. The 
| teacher needs to investigate, and the children should be made 
seekers after truth. Oral instruction kindles this love for in- 
vestigation, and sets the thinking-power in motion. 


| We shall conclude this report next week.] 


RIODE ISLAND. 
INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Rhode Island Insti- 


'tute of Instruction will be held at Providence, Thursday, Fri- 


day, and Saturday, Jan. 16, 17, and 18, 1879. 


TuurspDAy (from 9.30 a. m. to 12.00 m.), School Visiting. 
DEPARTMENT. — Ligh-School Hall, corner Summer 
and Pond Sts. (2.00 p. m.), Merrick Lyon, LL.D., Presid- 
ing Officer. 

‘* Methods of Classical Instruction,’”’ by W. C. Collar, Rox- 
bury Latin School. 

‘The Educational Functions of Mathematics, and the Con- 
ditions of its Fulfillment,’ by G. H. Harrison, Mass. Inst. of 
Technology. 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY Dept.—Normal-School Hall, Bene- 
Jit St. (2.00 p.m.), Mr. Geo. E. Cuuncu, Presiding Officer. 

**What should be Taught in Arithmetic,’’ by Geo. A. Wal- 
ton, Agent Mass. Board of Education. 

**Methods of Teaching History,’? by J. S. Diller, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
Music Hall.—(8.00 p. m.) 
Singing by pupils of the Providence High School, under the 
direction of Mr. B. W. Hood. , 
** Shakespeare’s Youth,”’ by Col. Homer B. Sprague, Girls’ 
High School, Boston, Mass. 


Singing. 

Fripay.—Music Hall (9.00 a. m.) 

Devotional Exercises, conducted by Rev. D. H. Greer, Prov- 
idence. Business. 

Paper by Samuel Thurber, High School, Worcester, Mass, 

* Some Relations of Education to the Present Condition of 
Financial Affairs,’’ by W. A. Mowry, Providence. 

Teaching exercise in Vocal Music, by Mrs. M. E. Rawson, 
Providence. 

‘*The Most Practical Equipment for Teaching,’ by I. N. 
Carleton, principal State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 

Addresses by His Excellency Governor Van Zandt; Mayor 
, Doyle; Prof. 5.8. Greene, Brown University; Rev. E. H. 
Johnson; Col. Amos Sherman, Woonsocket; Hon. J. F. 
Tobey, Providence. 

Readings by Rev. Prof. F. T. Russell, Waterbury, Conn, 

SATURDAY. — (9.00 A. M ) 

Devotional exercises, conducted by Rev. W. H. Rugg, Prov- 
idence. Election of officers and business. Class exercise in 
reading, conducted by Professor Russell. Replies to queries 
from the ** Question-box,’’ and brief addresses. Discussions 
will follow the reading of the papers, if time allows. 


Entertainment, consisting of lodging and breakfast, will be 
furnished gratuitously to all ladies who are members of the 
Institute, or who propose to become members at this meeting, 
if an application for sueh entertainment be sent to the office of 
the Commissioner for Public Schools, 104 North Main street, 
Providence, on or before January 11. To those who wish to 
procure meals and lodgings at their own expense, the commit- 
tee take pleasure in recommending the following: 

Hotels,—Aldrich House, 31 Washington street, $2.50 per 
day; Providence Hotel, corner of North Main and North Court 
streets, $2.25 per day; Central Hotel, 6 to 10 Canal street, $1.75 
per day; table board, $1.50 per day. 

Restaurants. —Sutton’s, 55 Weybosset street; Central Hotel 
Caté, 14 North Main street; Bogman’s & Wi!!nur’s, Railroad 
Depot; Bradbury’s, 212 Westminster street: Tillinghast’s, 231 
Westminster street; Café St. George, 157 Westininster street; 
all of which are within convenient distance ot the place of 
meeting. 

Tickets for Admission to Music Hall, for Fiiday evening 
may be obtained of the Committee of Arrangements, or at the 
ottice of the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

The secretary is authorized by the Continental Steamboat 
Company, the Fall River Steamboat Company, and by all the 
railroads in the State, except the Old Colony, to grant free re- 
turn-tickets to the members of the institute. “a 

The secretary and treasurer will be in the ante-room adjoining 
the Hall during the half-hour preceding and following each ses- 
sion, to give information in regard to membership, free return- 


kets, ete. 


THE LARGEST REED-ORGAN FACTORY 
IN THE WORLD. 


It may be interesting to the ‘readers of Tur JouRNAL to 
know something of the extensive works from which come so 
many of the organs that are found in the homes and school- 
rooms of our land,—nay, indeed, of the world; and to read of 
the different branches of labor that are so many units in the 
gigantic whole. This subject may not be far removed from 
one of educational interest; for, to say the least, in the age of 
object-teaching, it may be useful to kuow something of the 
firm, factory, and process that brought forth the organ that 
stands before your pupils, and that aids not a little in establish- 
ing the order, discipline, and efficiency for which your school 
is noted in its vicinity. 

In 1846, in the town of Brattleboro, Vt., were made the 
humble beginnings of a reed-organ factory. The ‘‘ Factory” 
was asingle room in a building owned by Mr. Jacob Estey. 
Mr. Estey was not one of the projectors of the plan; but cir- 
cumstances drove him, much against his will,-to become one 
of the partners, In 1852 the entire business was dropped in- 
to hishands. From this small beginning of a manufactory, 
occupying a single room and employing two or three hands, has 
sprung the largest reed-organ factory in the world, occupying 
as its workshops eight three-story buildings, 30 by 100 feet 
upon the ground, employing five hundred hands, and having a 
producing capacity for one thousand organs per month. In 
addition to the werkshops there are numerous outbuildings, as 
gas-works, engine-house, house for two steam fire-engines, dry 
houses, etc. The machinery is driven by a hundred-horse- 
power engine thatis fed by four boilers. 

In this, as in every other large factory, one is able to see the 
division of labor carried to its utmost practical workings. Each 
operative has a particular branch of labor to perform; and 
doing that only, knows comparatively nothing of the workman- 
ship which is required by other parts of the instrument. To 
illustrate, one set of men are kept making bellows; another 
‘*rub down’”’ thecases, Still another class of workmen do the 
jig-sawing, and another do nothing but mark for this sawing. 
You may look at your parlor-organ and know that its case was 
made and finished as you now see it before any of the ‘‘works”’ 
were placed within. As the writer was~passing through the 
shops, the floors were literally covered with hundreds of instru- 
ments in the different stages of construction. Some eases 
awaiting to be “rubbed down,” others had received the works 
and were waiting for the hands of the tuners. 

Let us follow an organ as it goes to atuner. Each one of 
these operatives has a little room about nine feet square, so. 
that the noise may not interfere with his work. Passing his 
fingers over the keys, he quickly detects any error. The reed is 
drawn with asmali hook; and if it is flat, he files a little (and 
only a very little too) from the front end of the tongue to make 
it vibrate more quickly. If it is sharp, a little is filed from the 
back end of the tongue, to render the vibrations less rapid, and 
thus to lower the pitch. Ask your class in philosophy if these 
tuners reasoned correctly. Butevery reed had been tuned be- 
fore it was placed in the instrument by a class of operatives 
called the reed-tuners, It requires six weeks to perfect one of 
those little metallic pieces that make the music. Its parts are 
first cut from the brass plates and riveted together. They are 
then allowed to stand and acquire age, to render them more sta- 
ble in tone. The assorters arrange them for the reed-tuners, 
who fit them for the organ; and before the instrument is ready 
for the market, it passes into the hands of the other tuner, 
who tunes as before described. Thus, only the oldest reeds 
are used, and forty trained men aud women are constantly 
employed as tuners, 

One hundred different styles of organs are manufactured, 
ranging from the small Cottage Gem, at $70, to the Two Man- 
ual, Pipe Top, Pedal Bass Organ, valued at $1050. The latter 
is made largely for the European market. Allow me here to 


mention the Harmonic Organ. It is a beauty in workmanship; 
of full, rich tone; has seven full and partial sets of reeds, regu- 
lated by fourteen stops. This instrument has been approved 
by the United States Bureau of Education, as admirably adapted 
to school purposes. 

It would be well worth the pains, to any one going through 
Brattleboro, to stop over one or two trains and visit these 
works. Doubtless, hundreds of teachers pass through this 
place every summer, and a day or even a few hours spent with 
the Esteys would add not a little to the knowledge of the world 
and things that help make a better teacher. How much inter- 
est your pupils will take in hearing what you have to say of 
the lurgest reed-organ factory in the world. . 

Messrs. Hunt Brothers, the New-England General Agents 
are located at 608 Washington street, Boston, and samples 0. 
these celebrated organs can be examined there, *ee 


NorMAL Firtn Reaper.—By Albert N. Raub, principal of 
Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates, 

This book contains choice selections from the standard writ- 
ers of English. It covers the entire fivid of literature, the 
character of the selections being as widely diversified as 
possible, to give culture in the expression of the greatest vae 
riety of sentiments. It opens with a short treatise on prae 


tical elocution, illustrated with appropiialy example 
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The Masque Torn off. Pp. 17 


6, paper. - - 
Tabular Handbook of Auscultation and Percussion. Svo. Dr Herbert C Clapp Houghton, Osgood fo ‘ 


The Ghiberti Gates. 4to, cloth. - - 

The Colored Cadet at West Point. 12mo, pp. 400, cloth. 
The Land of Burns. Sm. 4to, cloth. - - 
Spiritual Manifestations. Cloth. 
Midnight Marches Through Persia. Cloth. 7 
Catharine. 12mo. - - 
The Cross in the Cell. 12mo. - - - - 
The Writings of Albert Gallatin. 3 vols.,8vo - 


The Life of Albert Gallatin. With Steel Portrait. 8vo. 


The Climate of America. - 


Elements of Modern Chemistry. Illus. - 


The Philosophy of the Human Voice. - - - 
The Shadow of Hampton Mead. 12mo, cloth. - - 
Latin Without a Master. Paper. - - - 

The Bridges of North America. - 


- . 


Graham's Dialogues. 16mo, pp. 176. - - 


Dick’s Recitations, No. 8. 16mo, pp. 178 


McBride's Comic Speeches and Recitations. New ed.pap. H Elliott McBride 


Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology. 12mo, pp. 481, cl. 


Wrinkles and Recipes Compiled from Scientific American. Park Benjamin 


Castles in the Air. 16mo, pp. 340, cloth. 


Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. New ed., pp. 506. - 


Roscher’s Political Economy. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Graham’s School Dialogues for Young People. 16mo. 
The Speaker’s Garland and Literary Bouquet. Vol. IV 


Carleton’s Popular Readings. Ed. by Anua Randall-Diehl. 


My Queen. - 


Author. Publisher. 


- T DeWitt Talmage J Fairbanks & Co s $ 50 
Julia A Shedd 0 00 
Lieut. H O Flipper Homer Lee & Co 2 00 

- Wallace Bruce Lee & Shepard 1 50 
Rev Chas Beecher 7 = 

- Henry Ballantine 
Nehemiah Adams D Lothrop & Co 1 00 

e “ “ “oe 1 00 
Henry Adams J B Lippincott & Co 

Wm Pepper MD “ 
Jas Rush MD “ sed bed 
Elizabeth Van Loon “ “ sed 1 50 

- AH Monteith “ «“ “ 40 
SH Shren CE D Van Nostrand & Co 
Geo C Graham Dick & Fitzgerald 30, 50 
W B Dick .30, 50 

Happy Hours Co 30 

Prof Jas D Dana John Wiley & Sons, 2 00 
“ “ “ 2 00 

Louise R Upton G P Putnam’s Sons 1 2 
J T Watson M D Porter & Coates 1.50, 2 00 
J J Lalor Henry Holt & Co 7 50 
Dick & Fitzgerald 30, 50 

P Garrett & Co 2 00 

G W Carleton & Co 1 50 

“ “ “ 1 50 


PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suit all. No scenery required. Very pop- 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. Price, 
15 cts, each. Send for descriptive circular. Also the 
cheapest and best Awr Pump in the market. Globes, 
Maps, Charts, etc., furnished at lowest rates. 
T. 8. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 


De ment of Dartmouth College. Address Prof, 
R. UGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. 1. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 


PREPARATORY. 


COLLEGES. 
LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. In resources, among the best in the country. C 
sical, Scientific, Riblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Luctus H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teache~s of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


G. S. WootmAN, 116 Fulton street, New 
York, by his illustrated advertisement in this 
issue, invites the attention of our readers to 
the exceedingly well-selected stock of Mathe- 
matical, Optical, and Philosophical Instru- 
ments, and materials for Drawing purposes. 
By sending for an illustrated catalogue, and 
examining the range of prices at which instru- 
ments, both in cases and separately, can be fur- 
nished by Mr. Woolman, educators will be en- 
abled, by raising a small amount of money, to 
furnish their institutions with the most desir- 
able apparatus for instruction in all depart- 
ments of physical science. 


Our readers are invited to notice the an- 
nouncement of Charles Foster, 118 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia, of ‘*‘ The Story of 
the Bible,’’ a revised and enlarged edition, con- 


taining 700 octavo pages and 270 illustrations. 
The retail price of the school edition, bound in 
cloth, is only $1.00. This valuable work has 
received the highest testimonials of teachers, 
and is worthy of an introduction into every 
school and home in the country. 


New VOLUME OF THE “ LIVING AGE.” 
—The number of Littell’s Living Age for the 
week ending Jan. (4 begins its 149th volume. 
In this volume George Macdonald’s new and 
increasingly interesting serial story, ‘‘ Sir Gib- 
bie,” will be continued from week to week 


until completed; a new serial, ‘‘ The Bride's 
Pass,”’ by Sarah Tytler, whose stories ‘* What | 
She Came Through” and ‘* Rev. Adam Came-| 
ron’s Visit to London,” attracted so much at-| 
tention in The Living Age, will be begun in| 
January: a serial story, ‘‘The Romance of 
Calcot House,’’ by Catharine S. Macquoid, au- 
thor of *‘ Patty,’”’ &c., is announced to appear 
early in the new year; choice short stories, for | 
which The Living Age has become noted, in- 
cluding translations from the French, &c., will | 
continue a feature of the magazine; and, 
through the year, the leading foreign authors. 
will be represented in this department of the 
periodical. The beginning of a new year is a| 
favorable time for the beginning of a sub-| 
scription; and the publishers still present to 
new subscribers for 1879 the six numbers of! 
1878, containing the first parts of Macdonald’s 
** Sir Gibbie.”’ Address Littell & Gay, Boston. 


Tue well-known and popular seedsmen, 
Messrs. D. M. Ferry & Co., of Detroit, Mich, 
are again before our readers with their annual 
announcement, Their catalogue, which is 
mailed free, is offered to all our readers. We 
would advise them to avail themselves of this 
offer. 


WE call attention to the fact that here- 
after our Binders for THE JouRNAL will be 
furnished for $1.00, instead of $1.50 as hereto- 
fore. Every subscriber should have one, and 
thus preserve his paper. 


THE person who by mistake took a new gen- 
tleman’s hat, in exchange for an ‘old gentle- 
man’s hat, from the hall at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association at Wor- 
cester, last week, may find the owner of the 
new hat, by communicating with the Office of 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Durine the long winter evenings there is no 
more entertaining and useful way to spend 
time, than to use the microscope. Joseph Zent- 


mayer, 147 South 4th street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has the ae of making the best instru- 
ments sold in America. Address him for cata- 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz Wellesley, Mass, 


Revised, Enlarged 


AND 
NEWLY [LLUSTRATED. 


Pages Octavo 
270 
=——— ILLUSTRATIONS. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Rev. Wm. A. Harris, D. D., President of The Wesleyan 
Female Institute, Staunton, Va. 

I regard “The Story of the Bible,” in this age of skepticism and 
free-thinking, as just the book for schools. It meets a want long 
and deeply felt in our schools and seminaries. * * * I expect 
to use it as extensively as possible in the future as a text-book of 
sacred history for our college classes. No school or college ought 
to be without such a valuable work. 

From Edward C. Stone, M. A., Principal of American Asylum for 
Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Conn. 

We have used “ The Story of the Bible” in our school for two 
years; we like it very much and shall continue to use it. T' 
style is clear and simple. The book is easily understood by our 

upils and they are interested in it. We find them reading it 
Corend where their lessons are assigned, and some have read it 
through, * * * It is calculated to give a large amount of im- 
portant Bible instruction to the more advanced as well as to the 
younger pupils of our schools. It gives me pleasure to testify to 
the excellence of this book. 


| From Geo. W. Clark, Ph. D., Principal of Mount Washington Col- 


legiate Institute, 40 Washington Square, New York City. 
My Boy have been delighted with “‘ The Story of the Bible.” 
* * It is worthy of wide circulation and general adoption by 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill. J.M. GreGaory, LL.D., t. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa, For catalogue, 
} ete., address the President, GEO. F. MaGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ae COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, M1, 188 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the oat Ag artments in 
aay Cellege of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


ESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

Nene all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS, 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For Youne LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittstield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SpEAR & R.E. AVERY, Prines. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E, MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REv. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized the States in the Union. 
Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


all Christian families and schools. 
From Miss E. L. Eldredge, wom on of Young Ladies’ Institute, 
611 Marshall Street, Philadelphia. 

‘We have used “The Story of the Bible” for several years in 
five of our classes, pomeetees pupils of from 12 to 18 years of age. 
During this time its value has, in my estimation, increased rather 
than diminished. The parents of the pupils alsoare pleased with 
the book, while the pupils themselves have become more inter- 
ested in the study of Scripture history than ever before. 


Retail Price of School Edition, Bound in Cloth, $1.00. 


CHARLES FOSTER, Publisher, 
118 So, Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


mailed FREE wo 
all applicants. It con- 
tains 2 colored plates, 500 engravings, 
about 150 pages, and full descriptions, Ss 
prices and directions for planting over 1200 5 


varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Ete, 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. Addre 


D. M. FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich. 


? FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


10 cents, post-paid. 
139 az 


ents’ outfit, 10 cents. 
L D, Nassau, N. ¥. 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


‘HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
During the past season, the facilities for teaching 
and for preserving the health of pupils in this long-es- 
tablished institution have been reatly increased by the 
addition of a new Library, a Gymnasium, a Chemical 
Laboratory, a Studio, and large, well-ventilated Reci- 
tation-Rooms. The Winter Term begins Jan. 7, 1879. 
ELLEN M, HASKELL, Princ. 200 uf 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
J For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


M*°*: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL eee BOSTON. 
ALTER Sm1TH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ae STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. 
vext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 
55 Address E. H. RussELL, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
€ next term will begin, with entrance examinatio 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN Hype, Prin’ 


Of gold and 


lllustrated 
si:ver, at Price-list free 
Mauufactu’rs to Teachers 

an apy direct of the 


other firm in 


this country Manufacturer 


=> MEDALS. 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. 


logue and prices. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sezes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


E SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 

SITY, has fall course of instruction, special courses 

or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 

Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13: Spring 
term, March 17; and Special sessio 


July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to Ro ALLYE, 
Catalog BERT Prine., Carbondale, 


MR, KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


lige ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EvER- 
ETT, PH.D. 191 z 


UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—265 St., 


Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
fferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 

R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

ry Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 

ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & GOFF, Principals. 130 tf 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 8022 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


Gis YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
0 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B, METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N.H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those aly for college or the active duties of 
life. Expenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Prine, 
EIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Address G. H. Corriy, Prine. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Wai NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


KINDERGARTENS,. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL, Three full 
courses in No y— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers. 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS NOV. 1878, 

9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, Princi 
Mus. MARIA KRAUS-ROELTE, } Principals, 

(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“He has been for many years connected with the 
Department of Education at Washington, D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergar- 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
cators interested on this subject.”-—Gen. Eaton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

“*T judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest 
Kindergartner in the country, after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to 
me as one of the ablest in Germany.’’—Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Allen, in N. E. Jour. of Education. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the tirst authority on the sub- 
ject. Without referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever she writes, es- 
ew upon the training of Kindergarten Teachers. 

er ideal of a trained Teacher is so high 
and she —~ her pupils with such a standard, and at 
the same time with so much modesty and ardor to im- 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence.”—Miss E. P, Peabody, in Kind. Messenger. 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American,Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the of the Kinder- 
—- is due, and her pupils have accomplished more 

all the rest,”— le 189 tf 


H. F. WIGHT, 


Teacher of Wight’s Kindergarten-Harmonic Method 
for the Piano. Address at Chickering’s Piano- 
Forte Rooms, 156 Tremont St., Boston. 

Special attention given to young teachers of music 
who desire to build themselves up as theorists upon a 
thoroughly technical basis and to be rapidly brought 
into notice. Mr. Wight offers to confer also with com- 
mittees of public schools who desire to put the musical 
matters of their schools upon a more thorough and eco- 
nomical basis. 200 zz 


SCHOOLS GRATIS 


with Teachers, through 
the New-England Bureau of Education. For further 
information, etc., etc., address the Manager, 


F. B. SNOW, 
161 | 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


| |_| 
| 
| 
— / L 
| 
. 
| | and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
| 
RATED 
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| 
| 
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Publishers. 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 

No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 
prepared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
and Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon to Seminaries. copies of 
the Music Header mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, 5 receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, 153 zz 


A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 


SPECIALTIES, OFFICE, 
Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. panei 
Monteith’s Geographical Chart. 
Monteith’s New 1001 BROMFIELD ST., 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr’l Globes. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. BOSTON. 
Perfection Black boards and Erasers. 200 zz 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Coffin’s Solar and Lunar Eclipses, 
Cofttin’s Conic Sections, 
Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell), 

Olmsted's College Philesephy (Snell), 

Zachos’ New American Speaker, 
Dymond’s Moral Philosophy, 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages; 
8vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address, 196 zz 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lerd’s School Histories, Mauesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 

Send for terms and circulars. 96 Zz 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & 00., 


New and Valuable Text- Books, 


COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, -50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,,..........1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


NOYES. SNOW & CO., 
134 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Will Gildersleeve’s Latin Books and 
Maurys Geographies at publisher’s prices. The 
following volumes are specially recommended, and will 
be furnished for examination as follows: 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN PRIMER, . . 
GRAMMAR,. . 
MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY,” ° 


$ .65 
-95 
1.50 

SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 


NFU BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks’s Algebra, $1.10 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonom., 1.10 


Mastered in one-half 


R. WORTHINGTON, 

750 Broadway, New York. 

Ten Vears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Tele ‘aph. Il., cloth: 1.75 

Drees ia and its Kind Diseases. By 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live » Ote.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
ed., 8.0 


Latham’s Johnson's Dictiouary. New 


ni 


NOW READY. 


N° 16 P.GARRETT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
umber is uniform with the Series, and contains 
= eT HUNDRED splendid Declamations and Readings. 
Ppp. Price, 30 cts., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 


—— ALSo — 
THE SPEAKER'S GARLAND, Wl. I. 
Containing “100 ¢ thoice Selections,’’ Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 


A companion to precedin . 
ae g volumes, — comprising over 
100 pages, pr inted on tinted paper, and elegiintly coend, 
ing truly a“ Garland” of ste ban flowers, 
ou 


alike useful and ornamental 
Sither,in the humble cot- 
by hed stately mansion. The r volumes make 
he ? 'e Library of the best things for Declamation, 
‘tees eading, or Social Entertainment. Price per 
for th » Breen and gold, $2.00, Ask your bookseller 
books or send price to P. GABRBRETT 


& CO., 708 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 197 tf 
Every subscriber should have 
a Binder for Tur JOURNAL. 
Price $1.00, sent by mail 

postpaid. Address 

180 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL 
Question-Book 


A NEW REVISED EDITION. »—10th. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


The rapidity by which this valuable work has come 
into general notice and use during the past year, caus- 
ing the issue of five new editions in one year, shows 
with what high favor the book has been received by 
friends of education all over the country. 

The New Edition, revised, appears in finer 
binding, cloth (diferent colors), and is destined to 
meet with still more favor, even, than in the past. 

Remember it is a book of nearly 3000 practical 
Questions and Auswers on important every-day 
subjects, as found in our school studies. 

** Just what has long been needed,” are the words of 
a well-known high-school principal. 

It contains Questions and Answers in U. S. History, 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Orthography, Civil 
Government, Physiology and Anatomy, Physical Geog- 
raphy, etc. Each department of Questions on any one 
subject is followed by the department of Answers on 
the same subject, thus giving one an opportunity to use 
the memory if desired, and yet so conveniently arranged 
that the Answer can be readily referred to. Of great 
use to Teachers in preparing reviews for their schools, 
and for looking up important questions to be brought 
out in class. 

Useful to scholars in being the means of fixing upon 
the mind the important and practical part of their 
studies. Valuable in the family library, or in the 
office, as a handy book of reference. © 

The Introductory Price per single copy having been 
withdrawn, Sample Copies will be sent to any address, 
postage paid, on receipt of Regular Price, $1.50. 

Introductory terms by the dozen or half-dozen copies, 
for school and teachers, furnished on application. 
Send 3-cent stamp for Descriptive and Testimonial 
Circulars. 

Agents Wanted, to whom very liberal terms are 
offered, It is one of the very best books for canvassers. 
Agents are meeting with grand success. Send 3-cent 
stamp for Terms to Agents, Confidential Circulars, etc. 


State Agents wanted in several States. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


JUST ISSUED, 


Outlines for the Study 
of English Classics. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


—TO— 


STUDENTS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.™., M.D. 


200 tf 


12mo, Pp. 200. Price, $1.00. Sample Copy, 75e. 


“Blaisdell’s ‘Outlines’ is one of the 
most valuable contributions ever made 
to the study of English Literature. Every 
Teacher will find useful suggestions in it; 
while to very many it will be invalu- 
able.”—HomER B. SPRAGUE, Master of Girls’ 
High-School, Boston. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of students 
of English Literature to this practical hand-book for 
Teachers and Classes. Although just published, it has 
been most ont received be | the teachers and pupils 
of many leading schools and colleges. The “ Outlines” 
has already been adopted in several high-schools asa 
regular text-book, and in others it has been recom- 
mended as a book of reference. It can be used in 
connection with any text-book of literature, or as a 
companion hand-book to the various annotated texts 
of the standard authors. , 


Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trade. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. ‘Address orders to F. B. SNOW, 
200 16 Hawley St., 


Boston, Mass. 
FOREICN BOOKSTORE. 
Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of School and Miscellancous 
Beoks, in ancient =) modern languages. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to SchoenLof & Moeller) 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 
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ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 
in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 
price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2, 4 cta. Samples sent on a oa 


cation. Address THOMPSON, Brown & Co., 23 Haw 
Street, Boston. 155 az 


terest, Fractions, etc., simplified. Send 15c. for 
“ample copy. D. L. FARRAR, Finksb’g, Md. 198 eow 


eek in to Terms and $5 outtit 
$66 free. H HaLverr& Co., Portland, Me. 


‘ BEST LITERATURE ad THE DAY,’—X. ¥. Times. 


he Greatest Living Au- 
thors, such as J. A. Froude, 
Prof. Max Muller, Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Edw. A. 
Freeman, Prof. Huxley, Dr. 
B. Carpenter, Frances 
Power Cebbe, BR. A. Proc- 
tor, The Duke of Argyll, W. 
Biack, Prof. Tyndall, Miss 
Thackaray, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Gee. McDonald, Mrs. Alex- 
ander, Jean Ingeclow, Thos. 
Hardy, Teunysen, Matthew 
Arnold, Raskin, Browning, 
Turguenief, Henry Kingsley, Carlyle, Miss 
Miuloch, and many others, are represented in the 


pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 
Jan. 1, 1879, Tur LivinG AGE enters upon its 140th 
volume. During the year it will furnish to its readers 
the productions of the foremost authors, abeve- 
named and many yonetes embracing the choicest 
Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign 
Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientixts, Critics, Discoverers, 
and Editors, representing every department of 
knowledge and Progress. THE LIVING AGEis a weekly 
magazine, giving more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-inatter yearly, 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering ita 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactery complete- 
mess attempted by no other publication, the best Es- 
says, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel 
and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, His- 
torical, and Political Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the 
pens of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


“It caeoens the best thoughts of the best minds of 
the civilized world, upon all topics of living interest.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“ The prince among magazines.”"—N. Y. Observer. 
“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most conven- 
ient means of keeping abreast with the progress of 
thought in all its phases.”—/hila. North Amerwan. 
“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and instruction.””—Hon. Rk. C. Winthrop. 
“ The choicest literature of the day.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 
“ The best periodical in America.”’— 7, L. Cuyler, DD. 
* And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week.”’— The Advance, Chicago. 
“* With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 


that is important in literature, history, ics, and 
science of the day.”— The Methodist, New York. 

It has no equal in any country.” —Phila. Press. 

“ Indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
the literary world,” — Boston Post. 

“ Ought to find a place in every American home,”’— 
N.Y. Times. 

THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a year 
Sree of postage; or for $10.50 THE LIVING AGE and 
either one of the American $4 Monthiies (or Harper's 
Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, both postpaid ; 
or, for $9.50 Tue LivinG AGE and the St. Nicholas, or 
Appleton’s Journal. 

Now is the time to subscribé, beginning with the 
New Year. 


EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. 
To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1878, containing, with other valuable mat- 
ter, the first parts of “SiR GIBBIE,” a new and pow- 
erful serial story by GEORGE MACDONALD, 
now appearing inthe THE LIVING AGE from the au- 
thor’s advance sheets. 


201a Address LITTELL & CAY, Boston. 
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Agents Wanted. 


This book needa no Endorsement.—Dnr. PaumEn. 


DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume the popular author of NIGuT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilli 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 


ADV S wanting good Agents should 


CTIVE MIVEN EMPLOYMENT 


CENTS VERYWHERE! 


oods, ,jovelties, Patents, [ancy 
taple Uames, Notions, ictures, | Goods rames, 
hromos, Jachinery, Qubscription Books, Magazines, 
Papers, Medicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1 OOO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD, Answer 
no other advertisement, invest 4° money in Agents’ 
Goods, until ey have sent for & copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 
of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scoves of rare offers to beginners and 
others out of Vv should at once 
employment. EW cE place himself in 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the | Se Directory published in the world. 

GENT ANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
+1. beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green stamp, 
(Nothin AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St, 
phia, Penn 1 


Philade 83 2 
TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journal. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. : 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
plain, 50 cents. Part-book publications bought, sold, 
and exchanged. Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, and Dicken’s 


works for sale, 
F. J. BARNARD, 
162 Washington St. cor. Cornhill, Boston, 
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WARREN J. APPLETON, 


Sign and House Painter, 


% Avon Street, 
Cor. Washington, [195-i] 


BOSTON. 
WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


(Successor to O. J. Rand,) 


Cloth Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. [1852] BOSTON. 


$5 $20 a Gon Portland, Be. 


THE GOLD MEDAL=- 


RIS - EXPOSITION 


Pai AWARDED TO 


a6) Je 


THE FAVORITE -NUMBERS*+303,332 404,170 351. 


HIS ‘OTHER -STYLES—SOLD -BY-ALL 


AAS 
» 


, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN 


LD 


-:_THROUGHOUT -THE7-WOR 


"MAGIC LANTERNS, 
For Scientific Ulustrations and Publi¢ Exhibitions, 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


te Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 

THOMAS A. UPHAM, 


195 tf 17 Harvard Place, Boston. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 


Fulton Street, New York, 


Written withoulexerting 


Nound 


for 


Moo f uctions & Ser 


(ge At all Bookstores, or sent on receipt of $1.50. 


Fluent Writing 


BEST STEEL PEN, 


Made on New Principle. 
Send for Circular. 


(Drawing-Papers, 
197 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mathematical Instruments, Colors, Brushes, ete., Drawing and Artists’ Materials. ~ 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


deow 


} 
| 
$1.65 
1.35 
2.00) 
3.02 | 
1.65 
1.65 
1.10 
4 
| 
| 
| | 
GRITTENDEN'S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, | 
Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. | 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE — | PY | 
| | 
| 
| 
Au 
| 
| 


“> 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
649 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 


A new volume in the Harkness Series 
of Latin Text-books: A coursein Latin 
Prose Authors; containing Cesar, Sal- 
lust, 8 Orations of Cicero with Notes, 
Illustrations, anda Dictionary, 1 vol, pp. 
626. Sent for examination for $1.00. 
W. HAZEN, 


Genl. Agt. for New England, _ 
G@ Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Great Success! Prepared by Practical Teach- 
ers! Oral gnd Written Arithmetic 
Combined. 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETIC 

COMPRISING: Intro. Ex. 

The New American Arithmetic, Part 1, 

The New American Arithmetir, Vart 2, 

The New American Arithmetie, Part 3, 

The New American Practical 50 83 
(Pts. 2 and 3 bound together. ) 


With or Without Answers. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. F. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes, 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal }. 
couunission to Clubs and Agents. 

Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New Eag/and, 

HH. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Our leading hooks can now be obtained in the 
Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,”—warranted. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


21, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 

Walkers Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 

Gay's Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Wistories and Mist’! Readers; 
Thoum<on’s New Arithmetics aud Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course: 
Beed and Kelloga’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessous in Englixb ; 
Physiology and Hygicune; 
Meuderson’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 


- D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St.. Roston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


GOODRICH’'S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Introduction, Se. ; Exchange, 


BERARD'S NEW U. 8S. HISTORY: 
Introduction, 84c.; Exchange, 0c. 
These ular books have been thoro revised 
Written, And brought dewn w July, 1888. They are 
w new fs, eng ravi ma “ 
e modern ond = 


ThE LaTEST OUT. 
aft. ‘imen copies furnished at Exchange Prices. 
ve Pablishers, or their nearest Agent. 
BOSTON ; E. C. MCCLINTOCK, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wa. H. WHITNEY, 142 Grand 8t. 
CHICAGO : F. 8. BELDEN, 25 Washington St. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


Pubs. of 36 Bromficid St., BOSTON. 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Iutroductory Speller. 
andes Test-Speller. 

~—Parker's ercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
‘ For information, address the Publishers, 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


GINN & HEATH’S NEW BOOKS. 
Geometry (Plane and Selld), $1.00 
a 


Allen & Greenough’s New Latin Grammar, 0 
Hudson’s Selections from Addison & 24 
Hudson’s Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, . - 
Spragne’s Milton’s Lycidas, 
Pa . fer 1877 . . 
arvard Examination rs 
Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Cesar, 28 


(An enlarged edition, designed to prepare pupils 
for reading at sight.) 
Wheeler’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
National Music Teacher, No.2,  . 
An Introduction to the Study of the Rhythmic and 
Metric of the Classical Languages, 2.50 
First Steps in Latin Prosody, 5 


Bryee’x Complete Virgil (in 8 vols.), 
Geodwin’s Anabasis, with Voeabualry, 
Chaucer’s Parliament of Foules, 
The Teacher’s Improved Class-Book, . 40 


For Catalogue, Price-list, etc., address the Publishers, 


GINN & NEATH, 


BOSTON, NEW YORY, CHICAGO. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE. 
PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . 30cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . GOocts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Maas. 
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HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
Every Teacher should have The Family Library of 


BRIT 4 POETR from Chancer to the Present 

Time (1350-1878), Edited by 
J.T. Frecps and E.P. 1 vol. roval &vo 
1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare. Milton, Pope, Goldamith, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson. and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. $6.50, Bevond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, tf 


[IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CoO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cernhill, Beston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — 3 
Win. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New Vork. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books, They are on tle 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Wistories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority : Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 

ablet form, pre- 


complete poe in or books. The 

senting a solid surface, their size and compact 

their character, their novel 

careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 

place them in advance of all other draw- 
‘3. 

«*. Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite attention to the followi ucational 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 

Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Weorcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States, 

Derry’s History of the United States. 

Wickersham’'s Educational Works. 

Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Walker's Science of Wealth. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


| Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology, The Franklin Series of Headers. 2 


Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 
Reacoe’s Lessous in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr.. Chemistry, 1.25 
Seven’s Elemeutary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Lessens in Elem. Physics, 
Leockyer’s Kiem. Lessous in Astronomy, 1.75 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarte. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 
A Whole Library in Itself. 
Invaluable in any Family, 
And in any School. 
r Schools,—recommended by State Supta. of 35 
different States, and by 5@ College Presidents. 
bout 3,000 have been placed in Public Schools 
by law or by School Officers. 
3000 Illustrations, nearly ‘three times as 
many asany other Dictionary. 
he best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 
ale of Webster's is 20 times as great as that of any 
S other series of Dictionaries. 
Published by G. & C. ERRTAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 


History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 


cloth 25. 
The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing Short Course. 
Bartholomew’« Drawing Seriex. 
Dinsmoere’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’» Graded Grammar Blanks, 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Boeks. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited, 
General New-Enqland Aaqent, 
15522 A. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students, 

(3 vols. ready) 81.00 and 81.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), .74 
The Adranced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’TT. 4.50 
Cyelo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Rrackett’s Poetry for Homeand School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classica, Per vol., 50 
Day’s Paychology, Ethics, 
Nystroms Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 
Sturterant’s Economtes. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
FPelter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney's Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books, 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or Tress 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CoO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geographies. 
somsing’s Outline of U. S. Mistery. 
Mooker’s New Physiology. 
Avery's Elements of Natural Phileseph 
very’* Element« of Natura oxo 
Wills Kiem. of Bhetoric and 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkecping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE 
Agent f land, 
114 zz 41 Now 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Maury’s 
HMielmes’ Readers, Hi ,and Grammars, 


Veunble’s Arithmetics, Algebra Geometry 


8, &, BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia., 0. LEACH, N.Y., agts.@ 


at 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introd 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 1% 


Deven Browne’s English 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwar«s and J. Russell Webb, 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8, 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Geodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 


y J. D. Bartley. 
The Soung-Sheaf, (Music.) 
By E. C, Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


The Class-Word Spelier. 
By Mortimer A. Wurren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 
eeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For fell list, and particaiars, auldress the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Baton’'s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Blemeatary Algebra. 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey's Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester's Elements of History. 

, Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. 


‘orreapondence solicited. 181 tf 
L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp Epvucatrionat PusBLisHers, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Tndustrial wing 
prepared for public schools by WALTER Smiru, 

eral supervisor of Drawing in the Kostun Public 
shools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, wing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials, 


Natural Uistory Series. For schools 
and families. Animale and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
Prang’s American Ohremo«. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES 
In compliance with a demand for separate Histories 
of the Early Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, Messrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRaGG & Co, an- 
nounce an edition of Thatheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduce. and 


1. Thalheimer’s Ui-tory of Saumple Copy I'r. 
Kariy Eastern Meonarchies, 8 
2. Thatheimer’s Mistory ef Greece, 65 
3. Thaiheimer’s HMixtory of Rome, -65 
The /érst embraces the Pre-classical leriod and that 
of Versian Asvendency. 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Rome as a Republic, and Empire. 
Each part sufficiently fulland comprehensive fur the 
Academic and University Course, Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


n entary Geo esigned especial or the 

Interior States. By ANDREWS, of the 

Ohto Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 

in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 Pe 432 illus, 
Sample Copy and introduction price, S5ec. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester, luir. Exch. 
Eclectic Geography, No. 1, $ .45 .33 
Eclectic Geog., oe. 2; Mass. Ed., 90 45 
For Higher Schools. 
Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWksBURY, Avent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 


Plattiner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pyuchon’s Chemical Physics, . ‘ 3.60 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 8-75 
Douglass & Prescott’. Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Sterer’s Qualitative Analysin, 1.50 
MecCaltech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 
The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 
The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
eorcester’s New Primary ng - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
Weorcester's New Prenounc. Spelling-Book. 
Correspondence solicited. 151 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACK, NEW YORK. 

ROTHERHAM’'S NEW TESTAMENT. 
Being a liberal trans/ation of Tregeiles’ Greek Text. 

The new, revised edition of this valuable work, which 
has been 80 earnestly looked for, is now complete and 
ready for delivery. It contains readings from Treg- 
elles, Tischendorf, Sinai, MS. etc! It is printed on fine 
paper, with extra margin for MS. notes. Specimen 
pages showing style of print and paper, on application. 

RICES: In neat 


fro, 81 , Svo, 512 pp., $5.00; Full Mor., gilt edges, 
PP-, $7.50, Sent, prepaid, en receipt of 
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, From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
ee Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
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